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HOW TO MAKE YEAST. 

Mix two quarts of water with wheat flour to the 
consistence of thick gruel; boil it gently for half 
an hour, and when almost cold, stir into it half a 
pound of sigar, and four table-spoonfuls of good 
yeast. Put the whole into a large jug or earthen 
vessel, with a narrow top, and place it before 
the fire, so that it may, by a moderate heat, fer- 
ment. The fermentation will throw up a thin 
liquor, which pour off and throw away; keep for 
use, the remainder in a bottle or jug, in a cool 
place, The same quantity of this, as of common 
yeast, will suffice to bake or brew. Four table- 
spoonfuls of this yeast will make a fresh quantity 
as above, and the stock may always be kept up, by 
fermenting the new yeast with the remainder of 
the former quantity. 

For a recipe for making excellent Yeast Cakes, 
see page 128 of our fourth volume. 


A 
CHEESE-MAKING. 

THE quality and flavor of cheese vary according 
to the methods employed in its manufacture, and 
the richness of the milk of which it is made. A 
very slight difference in the materials; the cleanli- 
ness of the utensils; the temperature of the milk 
when set; the mode and time of collecting the 
curd before pressing; the salting of the curd; the 
addition of herbs or coloring matter; the degree of 
pressure ; the frequent turning of the cheese while 
on the press; the coating or rubbing of its surface; 
the temperature and airiness of the place of drying; 
and the length of fime allowed for maturation, all 
tend to alter its taste and odor, in some or other par- 
ticular, and that in a way perceptible to the refined 
palate. The nature of the pasture, or the food on 
which the cows are fed, as well as their particular 
breed, no doubt also tend in some degree to promote 
the same diversity of flavor and quality ; but these 





influences, if they exist, are comparatively slight 
and subordinate, as the quality and flavor of the 
cheese made from the same herd often do not vary 
in any itnportant particular, whether made in win- 
ter or summer, notwithstanding the food may differ 
from the luxuriance of vegetation at one period, 
and its scarcity or abundance of flowering plants 
at another. So long as the cows receive suflicient 
food of good quality, and are allowed healthful 
air and exercise, with proper cleanliness, it is the 
opinion of good judges, that the precise description 
of food is of little consequence, as far as the quality 
or flavor of the cheese is concerned; yet the rich- 
ness of the milk, or the quantity of the cream, 
is greatly augmented when the cows are fed on 
Swedish turnips (ruta-baga), or are depastured on 
— _ and other sweet grasses grown ona 
ry soil. 

The chief conditions necessary for the prepara- 
tion of the superior kinds of cheese, are a proper 
regard to the pos gin of the milk when set ; the 
careful and gradual removal of the whey; and a 
comparatively low temperature during the matura- 
tion or “gee of ripening. If the temperature of 
the milk much exceed 80° to 85° F., say ten or 
twelve degrees below blood heat, both the quality 


and quantity of the cheese are deteriorated ; if be- © 


low 80°, the curd is so long in collecting, that the 
risk is incurred of its becoming sour, and’ the 


cheese when made has a tendency tomould. ‘Hf the « 
curd, when formed, is not immediately: separated " 


from the whey, the production of lactic acid‘ en." satel 


sues, the fluid turns sour, and the cheese itself be- 
comes rancid and passes into a state of decompo- 
sition. If the place appropriated for ripening or 
storing the cheese be exposed to sudden changes of 
temperature, as an attic, or upper room in a house, 
the cheeses, if they are rich, are apt to crack, or 
run, and from too rapid drying, they are deprived, 
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CHEESE-MAKING. 








in a measure, of that pungent taste so much ad-j; pin’s head. This mill is a great imju: | 


i.ent for 


mired by all lovers of good cheese. For when those who have large dairies, not ou!) us it saves 
cheese-curd is kept in a cool airy place, as a lower | the dairy-maid the most laborious part of the pro- 
room on the northerly side of a house, or a slightly | cess, that of rubbing and squeezing the curd into 


damp airy cellar, of a constant temperature of 40° 
to 50° F., a series of transformations takes place, in 
consequence of which it assumes entirely new 


crumbs with her hands, but as it allows the oily 


| particles to remain in the cheese, which her hands 
| would squeeze out. 


The hoop, or vat, nay now 


properties; it gradually becomes semi-transparent, | be filled with curd as compactly as can be done 
and more or less soit throughout the whole mass, ; with the hand, being rounded up in the middle, 


exhibiting a feebly acid reaction, and developing 
the odor and fiavor characteristic in cheese, which 
are principally owing to the decomposition of the 
butter, and the liberation of thé capric and caproic 
acids contained in the curd. 

The other points important to be observed in 
making good cheese, are as foliows :— 

1. The Age and Proper Quantity of Rennet — 
For reasons stated on page 144 of the present vol- 
ume, the age of the rennet should not be less than 
eight or ten months, and the quantity used should 
be just sufficient to bring the curd to a fit state for 
breaking, which will ordinarily require about an 
hour and a quarter, when the color of the whey is 
of a pale-green, and separates freely from the curd 
on a shght pressure The quantity of rennet re- 
quired will depend on its strength. The stronger it 
is, the quicker the coagulation, the temperature of 
the milk being the same. In general, a piece of 
dried rennet oi the size of a half dollar will be 
enough for 20 gallons of milk; but, should this 
prove insufficient, a little more may be added. If 
too much be put in, an unpleasant flavor or bitter- 
ness will be imparted to the cheese. 

2. Collecting and Preparing the Curd for the 
Press.-—One of the most approved modes of coilect- 
ing the curd, is, to gather it with the hands very 
gently towards the sides of the tub, letting the 
whey run through the fingers until it becomes 
cleared, and lading it from the hollow in the centre, 
as fast as it appears. By this means, most of the 
oily particles will be preserved, which would be 
carried off in the whey if other methods were em- 
ployed. The curd thus partially separated from 
the whey may next be worked slightly and slowly, 
at first, with a cheese-knife, cutting it at right an- 
gles quite down to the bottom of the tub into squares 
about an inch apart. When it has stood five or ten 
minutes to allow the whey to sink a little, and come 
out as clear as possible, the latter may be dipped out 
with a bowl, and strained through a cloth or fine hair- 
sieve, in order to save the small particles of curd, 
which may have escaped. The curd may now 
be slowly cut a second time, with the strokes of 
the knife at a considerable distance from each other, 
at first, and gradually quickened and brought nearer 
and nearer to each other until the whole mass is 
reduced to one degree of fineness. This operation 
may occupy from fifteen minutes to half an hour. 

he curd, being now sufficiently settled, can be 
placed over the whey-leads, or tub, in a basket or 
sieve, with a cloth over the bottom, in order to 
drain. It may then be put into the hoop, cylinder, 
or vat, and pressed down with the baad, then 
covered with the cheese-cloth and subjected toa 
slight pressure for half an hour, when it may be 
taken out of the press, cut into slices, and put into 
a newly invented mill, over the tub, which will tear 
it into very small crumbs not much larger than a 





‘just sufficient that the whole can be pressed in. 


The cheese-cloth may then be spread over the vat 
and moistened with a little hot water, which tends 
to harden the outside of the cheese and prevent it 
from cracking. The curd may now be turned out 
of the vat into the cloth, and the vat dipped into 
whey to wash away any crumbs that may cling to ' 
it. The inverted cloth containing the curd, can 
then be squeezed into the vat, folded over, tucked 
in, and the whole put into the press for two hours, 
with a gradual, though slight increase of pressure. 
Then, let the cheese be taken out, turned on a dry 
cloth, replaced in the vat, and subjected to an in- 
creased pressure, but not heavy, all of which ope- 
rations should be repeated three or four times in the 
course of the day, when it will be ready for salting. 

3. Salting, Pressing, avd Drying the Cheese—The 
salting of cheese should never be begun till the skin 
or rind is completely closed; for if there be any 
cracks in its surface, at the time of salting, they never 
will afterwards close; and if the curd be saited, 
when ground down before being put into the vat, 
the salt has the effect of giving a skin to each of 
the particles it comes in contact with, which will 
prevent them from intimately uniting, a!though the 
curd may be pressed together and form goad chieese, 
yet it never will become a smooth, close, solid 
mass, like that which is salted after it is made, but 
is of a loose texture, crumbling when cut, with a 
brittle rind, which, when examined, appears as if 
formed of many irregular portions, like mosaic 
work. 

The salting may be performed by rubbing with 
the hand both the sides and edge of the cheese with 
finely powdered, St. Ubes, Cadiz, Liverpool, or 
Turk’s-Island, salt. After this, the cheese may be 
put back into the vat and subjected to gradual and 
increased pressure, repeating the turning three or 
four times in the course of the day. The operation 
of salting should be performed at intervals of twen- 
ty-four hours each, three or four times, according 
to the size of the cheese, care being observed to 
turn the cheese three or four times a day and in- 
creasing the pressure at every change. After the 
second salting, the cheese should be returned to 
the vat without the cloth, in order that the thread- 
marks may be effaced, and the cheese may acquire 
a smooth surface and a ‘* keenness of edge.” The 
quantity of salt to be used may vary from 2 ‘to 3$ 
ounces to 1 Jb. of curd. ; 

The next step to be taken, is, to wash the outside 
of the cheese in warm whey, wipe it dry, and put 
iton a shelf in the dairy, secure from flies, where 
it may remain a day or two, turning it over once in 
twelve hours. It may then be taken to the cheese- 


room, wiped and turned every day until it become 
sufficiently dry, which will ordinarily require from 
four to six weeks, when it will be ready for clean- 
ing. This may be done by scraping off all scurf 
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from the sides and edge with a common knife, and 
then rubbing all over it, with a woollen cloth, a 
thin coat of whey-butter, linseed oil, ora paint made 
of Indian red or Spanish brown, mixed with beer. 
After this, the cheese should be turned over at least 
twice a week, unti] the paint or coating becomes 
perfectly dry. It may then remain in the cheese- 
room, which, it must be recollected, should always 
be cool, of a uniform temperature, free from much 
light and flies, with a moderate current of air pass- 
ing through it, until required for use. 


THE BEST SEASON FOR CUTTING 
BUSHES. 

Tue month of August is accounted 
as the best time to cut under brush in 
forest lands, as well as wild bushes 
or shrubs which naturally throw out 
branches near or under the ground, in 
open pastures and fields. In general 
they.may be killed by cutting them off 
close to the ground this month, or by 

rubbing them up by the roots. Suckers, 
Conon, which shoot up from the roots 
of trees, should not be broken off below 
the surface of the ground, as a new set 
will be likely to spring up the next year, 
in consequence of the fresh wounds thus 
made in the roots. The work may be 
done very expeditiously and in a perfect 
manner, with a bush-hook, denoted by 
the above cut, which we have on sale 
at $1 each without the handle, or $1.50 
complete. 








Busu-Hoox.—Fic. 54. 


CULTIVATION OF TURNIPS—NO. 2. 


Culture and Thinning out the Plants.—If the 
ground at the time of sowing be in a warm, moist 
condition, and an active stimulating manure be ap- 
plied, the young plants will, in general, make their 
appearance in six or eight days, according to the 
quality of the soil and the state of the weather. 





‘It may be longer, however, before they appear, 


particularly if the manure is not quick in its ac- 
tion, and the season should be adverse to vegeta- 
tion. 

As soon as the second, or rough leaves of the 
plants are about two inches high, a horse or hand- 
hoeing is to be performed between the ridgelets, to 
cut up the weeds. The hand-hoe may shortly af- 
terwards be introduced to thin out the plants, leav- 
ing them at intervals of from eight to ten inches 
apart in the row, or if sown broad-cast, about the 
same distance from each other. No fixed rule, be- 
yond the first thinning, can be laid down for the 
after-cultivation of the turnip, asso much must de- 
pend on the state of the weather and the size of 
the plants when fully grown. In a fortnight or 
three weeks after the first thinning has been done, 
the laborer must again pass through the field ind 
weather (for no operation in the turnip-crop should 
be attempted in wet weather), and remove such 
weeds as may have sprung up in the interval, trim- 
ming the earth round each plant, and at the same 
time cutting out any unnecessary plant which had 
escaped his previous notice ; for if left too thick, or 
if there are two or more together, they will grow 
up slender and weak, and not swell at the roots. 





= 
After this the ground may be drilled or shuffled with 
a hoe in order to loosen its surface and kill the 
weeds. When the plants have made tolerably 
large bulbs, a double mould-board plow is some- 
times passed between the rows for the purpose of 
ridging them, and earthing up the plants. This 
will serve to keep the ground dry, if the soil is 
naturally moist, and assist the growth of the plants, 
the rapid progress of which will soon afterwards 
cover the intervals, and prevent the further growth 
of weeds. 

Accidents, §c.—The turnip in this country, as well 
as in Europe, is liable to several diseases, the most 
formidable of which with us, perhaps, is a striped 
flea-beetle, or fly (Haltica striolata, Harris), appear- 
ing early in May, and continuing more or less abun- 
dant throughout the season. It is very injurious to 
the young plants, devouring their seed-leaves as 
soon as they expand. This insect, in time, it is 
thought, may become as great a pest in this country 
as the turnip flea-beetle in Europe, which it greatly 
resembles in its appearance, and in all its habits. 
Various expedients have been adopted to check 
the ravages of the latter, although no specific reme- 
dy has as yet been discovered. A mixture of equal 
proportions of quick-lime and _ soot, however, 
strewed along the drills, at the rate of six or eight 
bushels per acre, and dusted over the plants when 
wet with dew, at the time the insect appears, is con- 
sidered to be of great use in checking the evil. At 
any rate it certainly promotes the growth of the 
plants, and perhaps forces them beyond the injury 
of the fly. 

The leaves of the turnip are also preyed upon 
in the Northern States bya pale-green caterpillar, 
the larva of a white butterfly (Pontza oleracea, Har- 
ris), which makes its appearance by the last of June, 
and is found at intervals until the beginning of 
August. These caterpillars do not devour the leaf 
of the turnip at its edge, but begin indiscriminatel 
upon some part of its under side, through whic 
they eat irregular holes. In gardens or fields, in- 
fested by these caterpillars, boards placed horizon- 
tally an inch or two above the ground, will be re- 
sorted to by them, when they are about to change 
to chrysalides, when it will be easy to collect and 
destroy them. 

The bulbs and roots are sometimes attacked by 
worms of different kinds ; and when they commence 
their ravages at an early — they impede the 

rowth, and ruin, or greatly injure the crop. Hi- 
therto, no certain tl has been ascertained for: 
destroying these depredators; but it has been sug- 
gested that their ravages may be prevented by ma- 
nuring the soil with wood-ashes. 





PLowine with E.xpHants.—lIt is stated that in’ 


Ceylon, elephants are employed in plowing rice- 
fields and in preparing new grounds for the cultiva- 
tion of coffee, pepper, &c. One of these animals, 
well trained, it is said, will do the work of twenty 
oxen; consequently more labor is performed in a 
iven time, and the period is hastened for putting 
in the crops. The price of an elephant in Ceylon 
varies from $50 to $75. Could not the elephants 
exhibited in the caravans in this country be more 
—* employed in plowing our prairies of the 
est? 
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256 EGG HATCHING MACHINE.—THE DOMESTIC FLORA OF CHINA.—NoO. 2. 
ueinaien = om EL AR ELI AEST SLE NIE TE DEED,“ IP POD IE PAE AGT EI 
THE AMERICAN EGG-HATCHING MA- It is a curious fact connected with the vegetatica 
CHINE. |of Hong-kong, that all the most ornamental flower- 


Tue principles of incubation, or bringing forth | ing plants are found high up on the mountains, from 
chickens from the egg, by artificial heat, have Jong;a thousand to two thousand feet above the levei 
been understood by the Egyptians, and is practised | of the sea. In the northern parts of China, such 
by them to a great extent, at the present day, injas Chusan and the mountainous country near 
larze ovens, the temperature of which is raised to! Ning-po, the same description of plants are indi- 
the requisite heat; and in France, Italy, and else-; genous to less elevated situations, and there, on the 
where, the same principles have been carried out; tops of the hills, we find little else than species of 
with more or less success. But in no instance has! grass, wild roses, and violets, thus showing how 
the art been brought to so perfect a state, particn-| plants accommodate themselves to the climate, by 
larly on the score of economy or simplicity, as by choosing a higher or lower altitude as the climate 
the apparatus recently patented in the United States, in which they are placed may be hot or cold. All 
by Mr. L. G. Hoffman, the internal arrangement the beautiful p!ants indizenous to Hong-kong, with 
of which is denoted in Fig. 55. ithe exceptions already pointed out, grow and 

During the past season, this machine has been | flourish high up amongst the hills. Severai species 
constantly kept in operation, in this city, and ex-!| of Azalea, a plant now so well known in England, 
amined by a large number of practical and scien-| are found covering the sides of the hills at least 

fifteen hundred fect above the level of the 

sea, and they are not met with at 2!) at a low 

= Fee GE BS Ee elevation on the same hills The Polyspora 
=== & m= axillaris grows in the same -situations, and 
Sanother plant, perhaps the most beautiful of 
Sall; I mean the Enkianthus reticulatus. This 
plant is very highly prized by the Chinese. 

Tad It flowers in February and March, about the 
as =e time of their new year, and they then bring 
v the branches down from the hills in great quan- 
tities for the decoration of their houses. The 

flowers are unexpanded when they are ga- 

thered, but by being sat in water, they 

very soon bloom in the houses, and remain for 

3 more than a fortnight as fresh and beautiful 
seater ag | as if they had been taken up with their roots 
renga in the most careful manner. Even the more 
beautiful amongst the native orchids are only 

en found at a considerable elevation. The tops 

Fic. 55. of the highest hills are covered, in the sum- 
tific men, who have strongly attested to its useful- | mer and autumn months, with the purple Arundina 
ness and general adoption. It is constructed of tin ! sinensis, and the yellow Sputhogictlis ferluni. 
or other materials, with the brooding-chamber sur-| The gardens of the Mandarins in the city of 
rounded by water, warmed to a suitable degree of | Ning-po are very pretty and unique; they containa 
temperature, by a spirit-lamp, which may constantly | choice selection of the ornamental trees and shrubs 
be kept burning for less than 10 cents aday. The | of China, and genera!ly a considerable number of 
apparatus is so simple in its construction and man- | dwarf trees. Many of the latter are really curious, 
agement that a child can superintend its operation, | and afford another example of the patience and 
without losing more than two hours time in a day, | ingenuity of this people. Some of the specimens 
and requires no attention during the night, after 10 | are only a few inches high, and yet seem hoary 
o'clock. with age. Not only are they trained to represent 

The machine does not exceed two and a half feet | old trees in miniature, but some are made to resem- 
square, and is capable of hatching from 200 to 600 | ble the fashionable pagodas of the country, and 
chickens at a time, with a loss of not more than | others different kinds of animals, amongst which 
two per cent., if the eggs are perfect. Price from | the deer seems to be the favorite. Junipers -are 
$20 to $40. generally chosen for the Jatter purpose, as they can 

—— — . be more readily bent into the desired form; the 
THE DOMESTIC FLORA OF CHINA.—NO. 2. | eyes and tongue are added afterwards, and the repre- 

Tue botany of Hong-kong, or the “Island of | sentation altogether is really good. One of the 
Fragrant Streams,” possesses a considerable degree | Mandarins of Ning-po, anxious, I suppose, to con- 
of interest, at least would have done so some years | fer some mark of especial favor upon me, presented 
ago, when the plants indigenous to it were less | me with one of these animals—plants, I should say ; 
known than they now are. By far the most beauti- | but as it was of no real use to me, and as my col- 
ful plants met with on the low ground, are the dif- | lections of other things were large, I was obliged to 
ferent species of Lagerstremia. There are two or | decline his present, which he evidently considered 
three varieties, having red, white, and purple flow- | of great value, and no doubt wondered at my want 
ers, and in the summer months, when they are in | of taste. 
bloom, they are quite the hawthorns of China; sur-; Another example will show the passion which 
passing, in their gorgeous flowers, even that beauti- | exists amongst the Chinese for things of this kind. 

ul family. When I was travelling on the hills of Hong-kong, a 
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few days after my first arrival in China, [ met with , 
a most curious dwarf Lycopedium, which [ dug up! 
and carried down to Messrs. Dent’s garden, where | 
my other plants were at the time. “ Hai-yah,” said | 
the old compradore, when he saw it, and was quite | 
in raptures of delight. All the other coolies and | 
servants gathers! round the basket to admire this | 
curious little plant. 1 had not seen them evince so} 
much gratijication since I showed them the ** old 
man Cactus” (Cereus senilis), which I took out from 
England, and presented to a Chinese nurseryman | 
at Canton. On asking them why they prized the | 
lycopodium so much, they replied, in Canton 
English, ** Oh, he too muchia handsome ; he grow 
only a leete and alecte every year ; and suppose he be 
one hundred year oula, he only so high ,” holding up 
their hands an inch or two higher than the plant. 
This little plant is really very pretty, and often 
naturally takes the very form of a dwarf tree in 
miniature, which is doubtless the reason of its being 
such a favorite with the Chinese. 

The gardens of the Mandarins at Ning-po were ex- 
tremely gay, particularly during the early months of 
the year; and, what was of more importance to me, 
contained a number of new plants of great beauty 
and interest. On entering one of the gardens ona fine 
morning in May, [{ was struck with a mass of yel- 
low flowers which completely covered a distant part 
of the wall. The color was not a common yellow, 
but had something of buff in it, which gave the 
flowers a striking and uncommon appearance. I 
immediately ran up to the place, and, to my surprise 
and delight, found that it was a most beautiful new 
double yellow climbing rose. 1 have no doubt, from 
what I afterwards learned, that this rose is from the 
more northern districts of the empire, and will prove 
perfectly hardy in Europe. Another rose, which 
the Chinese call the “ five-colored,” was also found 
in one of these gardens at this time. It belongs to 
the section commonly called China roses in this 
country, but grows in a very strange and beautiful 
manner. Sometimes it produces self-colored blooms 
—being either red or French white, and frequently 
having flowers of both on one plant at the same 


with the two colors. This will also be as hardy 
as our common China rose. Glycine sinensis is ol- 
ten grown on a flat trellis in front of the summer- 
house, or forms a kind of portico, which affords a 

leasing shade. [ntwined with one of these trees, 
P found another variety, having very long racemes 
of pure white flowers, which contrasted well with 
the light blue of the other. 


———— ae - 
THE STOCK OF COL. SHERWOOD. 

In June I took an excursion to Auburn, for the 
urpose of being present at the shearing of the 
Merino flock of Col. John M. Sherwood. I 
know of nothing that contributes more to a just 
appreciation of sheep than to witness their shear- 
ing, when properly done. As Col. Sherwood is 
about to have a large public sale, both of cattle and 
sheep, my object was double, to see not only the 
sheep, but the cattle also. I found there a large 
herd of cattle. The catalogue.of those offered for 
sale, numbers forty-eight; forty-one of which are 
pure Short-Horns. Col. Sherwood has been breed- 





ing some years, and now having more stock than he 


desires to keep offers them for sale Your readers 
will have noticed his advertisement in July and 
August Nos. _ His original stock were derived from 
the herds of Francis Rotch, Lewis F. Allen, Tho- 
mas Hollis, Thomas A. Newbold, and the late Ste- 
phen Van Rensellaer. , 

The originals of his herd are all now living, and 
are Stella (a frequent winner of prizes), bred by 
Mr. Rotch; Pansy, bred by Mr. Van Rensellaer, 
also a winner; Delight, from the herd’of Mr. Allen; 
Lilly, from the herd of Mr. Newbold. His bulls 
have been Archer bred by Mr. Rotch; Arrow, by 


Mr. Hollis; Symmetry, by Mr. Geo. Vail; and’ 


Pontousic, by himself. The first three named have 


all been winners at the State shows. Symmetry is 
‘descended directly from the herd of Mr. Bates in 


England, Mr Vail who bred him having imported 
both his dam and sire from Mr. Bates. 

On looking over the cattle we were struck with 
the fact that all the cows that had calved some 
weeks or months since, were in moderate flesh and 
had large bags; while all the cows yet to calve, 
were in high flesh, giving also good promise of 


milk. This is a good indication; showing that. 


the herd combines both the milking and feeding 
property. The cow that will make flesh when 
dry, and grow thin in milk, will both feed and 
milk. This point Col. Sherwood seems steadily to 
have kept in view, and in his selections to have 
attained, and in his breeding, te have preserved it. 

Stella ard her two daughters, Sylph and Sibyle, 
are all good milkers. 

Delight, and all her daughters, are good milkers, 
and: one, Dahlia, very superior. Col. Sherwood 


offers a heifer, got by Mr. Vail’s very fine bull 


Meteor, out of Dahlia; she would be a desirable 
possession to any breeder. Norna (another stain), 
bred by Mr. H. S. Randall, is a plain cow but a 
great milker. , 

The finest cow in the catalogue, is doubtless Phi 


lapena (daughter of Pansy), and by Archer. She- 


is of high excellence in every particular, and a 
great milker. Her daughter, Potawatamie, with 
her first calf, is now giving twenty quarts per day. 
This strain is very superior in its milking property. 
Pansy, the original cow, is Col. Sherwood’s best 
milker. 

Pontousic, a young bull by Symmetry, out of 
Philapena, is characterized by high style ani fine 
handling. He would, as he now promises, he a 
great acquisition to any herd, and especially in 
point of milking property. 

The descendants of Lilly will make with herself 
a grand display at the sale. . Lilly is the best cow 


in the herd; and who, it might be asked, has a bet- 


ter? Her daughters are all distinguished by their 
fine style and superior milking charaeter . 

The calves of this year are all got by Symmetry, 
and are a superior lot. They exhibit the special 
characteristics of the Bates blood—deep, full bris- 
kets—in an eminent degree. 

Here is an opportunity to all who desire to obtain 
fine Short-Horns, to do so; and those who would 
procure animals of milking families, may be sure 
to find them in this herd. 

My visit was made at this particular period, to 


witness the shearing of Col. Sherwood’s flock of. 


Merinos, as he will, at.,his sale, offer nearly 200. 
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The system of shearing adopted by Col. Sher- 
wood is admirable. It not only exhibits the fleece 
well, but by a proper register, every fleece, and 


every sheep producing it, are known. The fleece, ; y 


when shorn, is carefully put up by itself; the ani- 
mal from from which it came, is numbered and 
marked, and the fleece registered. Thus the regis- 
ter shows what each particular sheep on the farm 
produced ; the quality of the wool and its quantity. 

As a sample of the shearing of the flock this 
year, the following list of bucks which are to be 
sold, may be taken. In the register opposite each 
number and fleece, the quality is marked in addi- 
tion to what is here printed. 





. og Are Posh 
‘0. e. , - ‘0. t. ece, 1847. 
1 ' 4 lbs. 8 oz. | 33 4 4 Ibs. 2 oz. 

2 2 7 34 1 3 12 

*3 7 5 4 35 1 5 6 
*4 4 6 3% 2 6 2 

*5 not offered. * 37 q 3. C8 

*6 do #33 1 44H 

7 1 , * 39 1 4 14 
. 8 1 5 40 1 3 10 
"9 1 4 2 4l 1 3 10 

10 1 2 65 42 8 6 12 

Il 1 4 9 43 1 3 7 

12 1 3 44 1 3 4 

13 1 4 8 4 . 2 8 7 

14 1 4 13 46 2 6 
*15 4 8 47 not offered. 

16 2 4 6 48 1 3 9 

17 1 4 10 49 1 4 7 

18 2 5 il 50 1 4 2 

19 1 3. 8 51 1 5 63 
29 1 3 12 52 1 4 7 
#2] 3 9 3 53 1 4 4 
22 1 4 2 54 1 4 4 
#23 1 5 6 55 1 4 4 
24 1 3 12 56 1 5 3 
25 2 6 12 57 1 4 4 
#26 7 8 8 58 1 4 10 

27 1 4 10 59 2 5 6 

28 1 5 7 60 1 4 

29 1 3 ll 61 1 4 6 
30 2 . 62 2 5 10 

31 a. a... 63 2 6 68 
#32 3°47 «M4 46 | & *@ 

These bucks will all be sold except three. They 


were all bred by Col. Sherwood, except those 
marked with a star. 

Col. Sherwood’s flock consists mainly of sheep, 
derived from the flock of J. N. Blakeslee, of Wa- 
tertown, Conn. All rams in the above list are 
descended from this tribe, except those marked with 
the star, and were got by the rams, Yankee and 
Pedlar, bred by Mr. Blakeslee, out of ewes de- 
rived from him, or by Grandee, bred by Mr. D. C. 
Collins, of the Rambouillet sheep, imported by 
that gentleman, out of Blakeslee ewes. 

These sixty-four rams sheared three hundred and 
forty pounds, six ounces, clean washed, and_ well 
tagged wool. Of these, forty-four were yearlings, 
eleven fwo yeats old, and nine of full age. They 
sheared an average, old and young, of five pounds 
fiveunces each. 

he Blakeslee ewes, one hundred and ten in 
number, sheared four hundred and forty-three 
pounds, seven ounces wool; clean, washed, and 
averaged four pounds one and a half ounces each, 
old and young. 

Col. Sherwood has a family which he derived 
from a Mr. Yates; these, twenty-two in number, 
all three to five years old, sheared one hundred and 
six pounds, eight ounces, and averaged four pounds, 
nine ounces each, of clean, washed wool. 

The balance of the flock consists of sheep in part 
derived from Mr. Jewett, of Vermont, thirty-eight 


in number. They sheared one hundred and thirty 
pounds, twelve ounces, and averaged three pounds, 
seven ounces of clean, washed wool, each, old and 
oung. 

The wool of the Blakeslee tribe was sgessoontee: | 
fine and even. This tribe of Merinos are now well 
known all over the United States. Samples of 
whole fleeces may be seen at 187 Water street, 
New York. | 
Col. Sherwood has now been in possession of 
the Blakeslee sheep for three years. In that time 
they have steadily improved both in the size of 
their carcases and the quantity of wool. They 
are a most valuable tribe of Merinos. 

He has taken six clips in al], and has sold them 
at forty cents, except that of 1846, which was sold 
for thirty-nine cents, all delivered at his house. 
The clip for 1847 is unsold, and would bring 
forty-three cents. A. 8. 

We solicit attention to Col. Sherwood’s sale of 
cattle and sheep. We have so often expressed our 
views as to the sheep of Mr. Blakeslee and the 
Rambouillet tribe, that they are well known. No 
better Merinos are now to be found in our country, 
than those possessed by Col. Sherwood. We shall 
be happy to furnish catalogues of the sale to all 
who desire, and to exhibit the beautiful fleeces 
now in our store, to all desirous of inspecting them. 
This sale deserves a full and general attendance on 
the part of breeders, and we hope Col. S. will be 
liberally countenanced for his public spirit in get- 
ting it up. Let it be remembered that all the ani- 
mals offered, will be sold without reserve. 

————-o————_ 


NEW YORK FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The next Annual Fair of the American Institute. 
—The Secretary announced to the Club that the 
Managers of the Institute have obtained the use of 
Castle Garden, for the twentieth Annual Fair, to be 
held in this city in October next. All citizens, who 
set a value upon the works of American genius and 
industry, are requested to take early notice, that 
everything which they wish to exhibit to their fel- 
low citizens, may be promptly ready. All articles 
for competition at the Fair, must be deposited at 
Castle Garden on the first or second day of October 
next, at furthest. This, he said, would be neces- 
sary, in order to give the managers an opportunity 
to arrange all articles, so as to do the exhibitors 
yo 

ose-Bugs Destructive to Apples—Mr. John’ 
Lodge, of Westchester, sakibned & bunch of wine- 
apples, half eaten by the common rose-bug. It was 
stated that nearly his whole crop of apples will be 
ruined by them: He recommends throwing un- 
slacked lime over the trees in order to kill thes 
insects. (a ) ty 
Plum-Trees Killed by Salt——A communication 
was read from Mr. R. L. Coit, of Patterson, N. J., 
in which he states,—‘‘I have heard much said of 
the benefit of salt applied to plum-trees. I have 
tried it, dressing the surface four feet in diameter 
around my trees. I used salt from packing houses, 
for I am an economist, but this salt contained also 
a considerable quantity of saltpetre. This dressing 
killed three out of four of my young plum-trees.” (6 ) 





(a) The increase of insects, this year, particu- 
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larly those which prey upon our fruit-trees and {natural waters, that obtained by melting hail is the 


field crops, is truly alarming. In a letter from Mr. 
B. V. French, of Braintree, Mass, he savs, ‘ [ 
never recollect such a year for insects. We have 
mult’ «'es of them, rose-bugs in particular.” In 
Sou ecent excursions on Long Island, and else- 
where, we have uniformly observed that the foliage 
«. the apple-trees is infested by myriads of plant- 
lice (Aphides,) which have already destroyed minuch 
of the foliage and fruit. The sprinkling of pow- 
dered quick-!ime upon the leaves, when wet, it is 
said, will destroy them. 

(b) Common salt, it is well known, has been 
employed from time immemorial for the destruction 
of vegetation, and producing complete sterility in a 
soil. Among Eastern nations, for a long period of 
time, when a conquered city was condemned to 
desolation, it was sown in large quantities ap 
the ruins and their vicinity, proclaiming the wil 
of the destroyer, and announcing that the country 
should remain uninhabited, without cultivation, 
and devoted to eternal sterility. When applied in 
moderate quantities, to the roots of fruit-trees, 
growing in arich soil, containing much dung, and 
animal or vegetable matters, salt undoubtedly as- 
sists vegetation, and destroys many kinds of living 
insects, such as snails, slugs, worms, &c.; but on 
poor soils, it is extremely injurious to vegetation, 
even in small quantities, and should never be used 
in large quantities, however rich the land may be. 
We think the quota used by Mr. Colt was too great; 
for the proportion of saltpetre was so small, that 
it could have done no injury to his trees, as this 
substance is known to have great effect in promot- 
ing vegetation, and is often employed in considera- 
ble quantities, as a steep for corn, wheat, and other 
grains. Its high price only precludes its use as a 
general manure. 





CISTERNS FOR FARM-BUILDINGS..: 
Pure, wholesome water; as a constant beverage 
for man or animals, is essential to sound health. 
Its relative salubrity depends on the various animal, 
vegetable, or mineral particles, with which it may 
be impregnated, and the places whence it is pro- 


‘cured. The transparency or purity of that obtained 


from wells or springs, varies according to the strata 
of earth through which it percolates. The most 
wholesome fluid is derived from springs issuing 
from pure sand-stone or primitive rocks, or from 
sandy soils, principally composed of granite or 
quartz, where it has undergone a perfect filtration. 
The water of lakes and ponds has similar properties 
in general, as that of rivers or brooks, but being 
less agitated, and containing more organic matter in 
a state of decomposition, it acquires a greater de- 
gree of impurity, and consequently is less fit for 
culinary use; though, on account of its softness, it 
may be employed with advantage for washing 
clothes. 

Rain-water collected in the vicinity of cities or 
populous towns, as well as in the neighborhood of 
marshes or mines, especially during summer, is 
always more or less impure. Therefore it should 


not be used, if it can be avoided, except for wash-| p 


ing linen, &c., or watering plants, unless it be puri- 
fied by filtration or other means. The fluid obtained 
by dissolving snow is somewhat purer; but of all 


most pure, as it contains fewer extraneous particles, 


|1n consequence of its congealing high in the air; so - 


that it cannot combine with noxious ingredients 
during its descent. Like all water, however, which 
falls from the clouds, it contains minute quantities 
of air, carbonic and nitric acids, carbonate of am- 
monia and other salts. 








Well, or pump-water, is generally less pure than 
any of the preceding, as it frequently contains large 
quantities of carbonate or sulphate of lime, which 
are the cause of its “hardness,” and the property 
of curdling soap. In all large towns, that have 
long been inhabited, the wells are generally ren- 
dered unfit for use, in consequence of the ground 
having been tainted by church-yards, vaults, and 
other nuisances, which, doubtless, is the cause of 
much suffering, and even of the shortening of life 
itself. Therefore, in all regions where lime-stone. 
or other impurities in the soil abound, or where the 


great depth, we would recommend the construction 
of cisterns near all of the principal farm-buildings 
for retaining the water which may fall from their 
roofs. By this means a large supply of wholesome 
water may be had all the year round, at a compa- 
ratively small cost, which will not only be essential 
in all purposes about the house, but will be found 
useful in irrigating the garden, as wel) as for the 
watering of stock. 

The most convenient and durable mode of con- 
structing a cistern, is, to make it of a circular form, 
under ground, with the bottom and sides lined with 
stone or bricks laid in hydraulic cement; and in 
many cases mortar may be plastered directly on the 
sides of the pit without the aid of bricks or stone. 
A cistern, eight feet in diameter and nine feet deep, 
will hold about one hundred barrels, and will re- 
quire three thousand four hundred bricks to face 
its sides. The cement to be employed should be of 
first-rate quality, such as that used in the construc- 
tion of the Croton aqueduct, or the Erie canal. If 
this cannot conveniently be obtained, a very good 
article may be made of four parts brick-dust, finely 
screened ; eight parts fine, sharp, fresh-water sand ; 
twelve parts lime completeiy slacked by burying 
in the ground, so as to exclude the air during the 
process of slacking; three parts powdered quick- 
lime, newly burnt; and three parts powdered char- 
coal. First, mix the slacked lime, brick-dust, 
charcoal, and sand, with water sufficient to make a 
mortar thinner than usual; then sprinkle in the 
quick-lime. Mix well with a trowel, and use im- 
mediately, as it will soon grow stiff and hard. 

Cisterns should be completely covered with 
planks or stone, so as to exclude all insects, leaves, 
and dust. If the buildings be situated on a hill- 
side, it would be preferable to.conduct the water to. 
the place where wanted for use by means of a pipe, 
without the labor of pumping, or lifting it out by 


hand. 
N. Y. Stare Ac. Socrery.—At the meeting of the 


Executive Committee, July 8th, the judges were ap- ~ 


ointed for the next show to be held at Saratoga, in 
September; but as many of the persons for various 
reasons cannot well act, and others are obliged to 





be substituted for them, we do not publish the list. 


farmers unavoidably have to sink their wells to a.’ 
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. THE HORSE.—No. 6. 

Ovr cut this month presents the hind quarter of 
the horse, which consists of the haunch, the thigh, 
and second or lower thigh. 

Tue Hauncu. It is formed by three bones, the 
adlium, the ischium (or hip bone), and pubis. They 
are shown in the cut No. 11, February No., at wu. 
The great point in the shape of the haunch is that 
the i/zum should be quite oblique to the horizontal 
line of the body. If it be too near the perpendicu- 
lar line of the body, it makes the Jeg too straight 
and power of leverage is lost. Hence it is desira- 
ble that the tail should be placed well up, as there 
will be greater obliquity of the haunch. This ob- 
liquity affords the muscles a better direction for ac- 
tion. It is very important that there should be great 
width of haunch, that the muscles may have more 
surface for attachment, and thus be large. With a 
wide haunch, it will be found that most commonly 
are connected wide loins ; and if the ribs be round 
and come back well, there will be great strength. 





Muscies OF THE OUTSIDE OF ‘THE THIGH.—F iG. 55. 


Tue Tuicu. It consists of one bone inserted at 
its upper end into a socket in the lower part of the 
hip bones. It is oblique backwards. The thigh- 
bone has a rounded head, which is inserted into this 
cavity. The socket is very strong, as the three 
bones of the haunch are very firmly dovetailed to- 

ether. The ligaments, which hold the head of the 
t — in its appropriate socket, are all large 
and strong, and one of a remarkable character 
covers the whole joint starting from the upper sur- 
face of the cup (which is of course inverted), and 
passing down over the joint to the head of the bone 


external part of the haunch. 





just below the line or insertion of the head into the 
socket. This admirable joint, with its securing 
ligaments, makes it very difficult to dislocate or in- 
jure the thigh bone, at that point. The thigh bone 
is very large and strong, being short and thick. It 
has an uneven surface, and presents thus a greater 
opportunity for the attachment of muscle. The 
muscles that belong to it are numerous, and need 
great surface forattachment. Tour of these attach- 
ing points are peculiar in the thigh. One is at the 
head, one on the inside, and two on the outside. 

The motion of the thigh is mainly in a right line 
backwards and forwards, when extended forward 
and carried back. It has, however, some lateral and 
rotary motion. 

The lower end of the thigh bone is peculiar, be- 
ing double-headed instead of single. I[t has two 
projections, which have corresponding grooves to 
move in, in the upper end of the leg bone. 

The joint formed by the union of the thigh bone 
and the Jeg bone is called the stifle joint. There are 
two shallow cavities or sockets in the upper end of 
the leg bone into which the double head of the thigh 
bone is inserted, and in which they move. There is 
a hollow in the front of the lower end of the thigh 
bone ; into this hollow fits, and through it moves a 
small bone similar to the knee bone of man. This 
smal] bone is called the stifle bone. It sets on to 
the stifle joint in front. Into the stifle bone are in- 
serted by tendons some of the strongest muscles of 
the thigh, and continued over it to the bone of the 
leg. By this arrangement the stifle joint is greatly 
strengthened. In repose the stifle bone lies in its 
proper groove, but when the muscles act it is raised 
up and the line of direction of the muscles altered 
and their power increased by the increased angle 
made by the elevation of the stifle bone. 

The leg bone or bone of the lower thigh extends 
from the thigh bone to the hock; it is formed of 
two parts, or is double; the first and main part is 
the bone of the leg; behind this and joined to it by 
cartilage is a small bone of one third its length call- 
ed the splinter bone. The leg bone is oblique 
backwards, making an angle with the thigh bone. 

The leg bone should be long, as by greater length 
is got greater leverage. By it also will the mass of 
the muscles of the part be increased, if properly de- 
veloped, and thus muscular power be enlarged. 

The muscles of the quarters are remarkable for 
their great size individually, and their mass as a 
whole. Under the skin they are covered with an 
outer and inner membrane, each of which is dense, 
strong, and tendinous. ‘The outer one reaches from 
the haunch to the hock, the inner one from the 
haunch to the stifle. Its purpose is to confine the 
muscle, in their proper places when in action. 

a. Ata is seen the external buttock or gluteus 
muscle (so called by anatomists) in the centre of the 
It is triangular in 
shape, and is attached to the ilium above and to the 
thigh bone below. 

c. Here lies the great buttock or gluteus muscle. 
It starts from the bones of the loins, is attached to 
the ilium and to the bone of the thigh, near its 
joint with the haunch. It constitutes the upper and 
outer part of the haunch, and gives fullness and 
roundness to it. Upon its full development depends 
the beauty and much of the strength of the haunch. 
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- hock, unites with the tendon of the perforating 
— muscle. 
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Still another buttock or gluteus muscle not seen ! 


in the cut starts from the ilium, and proceeding to 
the thigh bone, is there attached. 

These muscles, having an important office, are 
large, and areattached toa large surface. They are 
placed to act at a right angle nearly, the direction of 
greatest power. When the thigh is brought under 
the body, these muscles extend the haunch for- 
ward, and thus propel the body; and for this pur- 
pose the great g/u/cus is the most powerful. 

e. Ateis seen the double headed muscle of the 
thigh, at the rear outer part of thethigh. It is very 
prominent, and easily traced through the skin. It 
arises from the bones of the back, from the bones 
near the root ef tail, from the hip bone, and some 
of the bones of the pelvis. It has two divisions 
acting in opposite directions. The one extends the 
thigh backwards, the other projects it forward. 

f. Here lies a muscle (called comb-like). It forms 
the hind curve and volume of the thigh, and con- 
tributes much to its bulk. It is an extending mus- 
cle, and one of the most powerful. Itliftsand bends 
the leg. 

g is a tendinous expansion connecting with mus- 
cles on the inside of the thigh at its lower end near 
the hock, which acts to bind and strengthen ail the 
muscles which it overlies in its own part of the 
quarter. : 

h is an extending muscle of the leg. 

7 is the external part of the straight muscle of the 
thigh. [t springs from the outer surface of the 
thigh bone, and is inserted into the upper part of the 
bone of the stifle. Itis of great size, and occupies 
all the outside of the forepart of the thigh from the 
stile upwards. It is an extensor of the thigh, and 
the leg generally. It does not act to advantage, on 
account of the angle of its direction, but it is large, 
and so beco:nes power ful. 

j isa powerful muscle springing from the head of 
the thigh bone and from the middle of the bone of 
the leg, and inserte! by a tendon into the point of 
the hock. It extends the hock. 

k is a siender muscle arising from the head of the 
splinter bone; it proceeds over the other external 
muscle of the part, and becoming a tendon near the 








m is another exteading muscle. It springs from 
the splinter bone. Near the hock it becomes tendon, 
and passing over it, is attached to the bones of the 
foot. It acts with other muscles to raise the foot and 
bring it forward under the body. 

n is an important muscle, being the principal ex- 
tending one of the hind leg. At its upper end it is 
a flat tendon; passing over the leg bone it becomes 
fleshy, and again changes to tendon, and joining m 
goes down in front of the hock, and continuing 
down is inserted into the bones of the foot. It as- 
sists to bend the hock, as well as extend the foot. 

o is the extending muscle of the foot. It begins 
at the upper end ot the bone of the leg. It isa large 
round tendon at the hock, and it enters a groove at 
the back of the hock. Itis the perforating flexor 
muscle of the hind Jeg, and passes down the back 
of the leg and attaches itself to the pastern and fet- 
lock. It assists in bending the pastern and fetlock. 

p gives the course of the outside arteries and 


veins. 





’ 


q shows the course of the principal nerves. 

7. Atr are muscular bands which hold all the ten- 
dons firmly in their place on the hock. 

Our next cut will exhibit the muscles of the in- 
ner side of the thigh, and-will finish our view of 
the bones and muscles of the horse. 

——_- 


CULTURE OF THE SUGAR-CANE. 


THERE are three varieties of the sugar-cane cul- 
tivated in the United States. The Creole was first 
raised in Louisiana by the immigrants from the West 
India Islands. It is the smallest, but yields the 
richest and most valuable juice. The Otaheite was 
introduced into Georgia sake during the present cen- 
tury, from the Sandwich Islands, and within a few 
years after, was carried from that State into Louis- 
lana. It produces a large, luxuriant stalk, yielding 
profusely in juice, which is, however, much infe- 
rior in quality to that from the Creolé. The blue- 
ribbon, brought to this country from Jamaica, sub- 
sequent to both the others, is beautifully variegated 
with regular longitudinal stripes of blue and salew, 
alternating in direction between each joint. It 
yields a juice of medium quantity and quality ; but 
being by far the hardiest, it has usurped almost the 
entire sugar plantations of this State. Each of 
these varieties has undoubtedly originated in the 
East Indies, where the cane has been cultivated from 
time immemorial. 

It was formerly the practice to plant the cane in 
rows, from 24 to 4 feet apart, and it is perhaps 
owing to this, and the careless system of culture, 
that the Creole may have degenerated and become 
the pigmy plant we now see it. A more rational 
system has been adopted for many years, by the 
most intelligent planters, and by them the rows are 
seldom permitted to be nearerthan 8 fect. This is 
attended with many advantages. The rows con- 
tain three, and in some instances four parallel lines of 
plants, which furnish a greater number of stalks 
per acre than the more closely planted. They af- 
ford room for burying the trash (the worthless tops 
cut from the cane in the fall and destitute of saccha- 
rine matter), and the bagasse (the residuum of the 
cane after expressing the juice), between the rows, 
where it can lie undisturbed in the soil till decom- 
posed. The sun and air have free access through 
the field, both of which are of vital importance in 
giving the fullest development to the plants; and 
finally, they allow of the use of the two-horse 
plow, by which a deeper furrow is made, the grass 
and weeds are more effectually turned under and 
destroyed, and a more thorough pulverization of the 
soil is effected, all of which is accomplished with 
the same expenditure of the animal, and with half 
that of the human labor employed with the single 
horse. Where deep plowing is not required to be 
repeated, but the destruction of weeds and grass is 
the only object sought, the greater width of the 
rows permits the use of the three-share plow, or a 
large steel-tooth or other cultivator,* by which one 
laborer will get over six acres in a day instead of 
two only with the plow. In fields suited to it, this 
practice has been adopted, the present season, with 





* The steel-tooth cultivator is a new and very superior article, 
admirably adapted for cane as well as all other kinds of culture. 
It can be had at our agricultural ware-house, 187 Water st.— 

* 


Price $7. 50. D. 
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some of the New York implements, and has been | climates not subject to frost, the cane will continue 
attended with the most satisfactory results. to thrive for 10 or 12 years from a single planting ; 
In preparing the land for cultivation, after provid- and even in Louisiana and especially on new land, 
ing a sufficient number of deep ditches as before |in its southern extremity, it will occasionally pro- 
described (page 173) the surface is deeply turned jduce 4 or 5 years. and sometimes longer, from the 
over with four-horse plows. Sometimes this is original stock. Col. White informs me his rattoons 
done by a huge plow, called the giraffe, requiring |have sometimes produced as fully in the eighth 
six good animals to move it. The intended bed for season as during any previousone. This, however, 
the cane is then excavated to a depth of 4 or 6 in- is a rare exception in this climate, and from the 
ches, with a wide fluke, or double-mould-board plow, rapid decline in products, alter the third year, it has 
leaving a furrow 8 to 12 inches wide. The more; become a general system in the State, to allow the 
careful planters then clean out this by hand, and cane to remain in the ground three years, one as 
lace three or four rows of the best plant in paral-: plant cane, and two as raitoons. Where the land 
el lines 4 inches apart, lapping each and arranging | has been planted for many years and become some- 
them so that the eyes which occupy opposite sides what exhausted of its original vegetable matter, it 
may germinate horizontally, and thous upward at/is usual to throw out one-fourth of the land for 


the same time, thus giving evenness of growth to ‘rest or renovation, when corn and the cow-pea is 


some of their best cane from planting 6 or 8 paral- 
lel lines of the tops in each row, but this is an un- 
certain result, and is seldom resorted to, except from 
a deficiency of good seed cane. They are then 
covered with light mould. The planting may be 
commenced in December, and should be completed 
early in March. If done during the winter, protec- 
tion from frosts requires that they be covered toa 
depth of 4 or 5 inches. On the approach of warm 
weather, this earth is removed within an inch or 


two of the cane, at which depth it is covered if the’! 
planting is deferred till this time. This is done to, 


promote early germination, which is of great im- 
portance to secure a satisfactory maturity of the 
cane in this climate. 

After the young shoots appear, the fine earth is 
gradually brought around and over it, and the plow 
is used for turning the furrow towards the rows. 
This operation is repeated as often as is necessary 
to keep the land sufficiently light and clear of weeds, 
and gradually Jead the soil to the roots. When 
the cane has acquired sufficient growth td shade the 
ground, the final operation of ridging up, or /aying 
by the crop, is performed with the plow and hoe. 
The cane ought to be so forward as to admit of this 
by the middle of June. The depressions between. 
each row, when thoroughly cleansed, serve as 
drains for the surplus water. During all this time 
the minute spaces between the plants are kept per- 
fectly free of weeds by the use of the hand hoe. 

The cultivation of the rattoons, which are the 
second, or any subsequent year’s growth after plant- 
ing, is somewhat different in the earlier operations. 
The trash, or cane-tops, are thrown upon the rows 
when cut, in the autumn, and allowed to remain as 
a protection against frost, during the winter. On 
the approach of spring, they are raked off. Many 
then use a cumbersome machine for paring and re- 
moving the top earth of the rows of cane, to give 
access to the sun, and cut close to the healthy, 
vigorous part of the plant ; and to give early oath, 
the earth is also barred off or removed by running 
the land-side of the plow as near the roots as pos- 
sible without injury. If not previously done with 
the machine, the tops are then cleared off with the 
hand hoe as near to the crown of the cane as ma 
be done without risk from frost, say within an inch 
or less. The subsequent operations are similar to 
those with plant cane. 

In the East ahd West Indies, Mexico and other 








each stalk. Some planters have occasionally found planted with whatever manure is at hand. The 


corn and a few of the peas are gathered, and (7 > 
remainder plowed in; or the whole ground is s: 
with peas, when, if turned in before fully ripe, sue 
season is sufficiently long to mature two crops, 
which with the luxuriant growth they afford, makes 
a large addition to the carbonaceous matter in the 
soil. Two crops of corn, thickly drilled or sown 
broad-cast, may be matured sufficiently for this pur- 
pose, inaseason, and would probably yield a greater 
quantity of vegetable nutriment for successive 
crops. 

The amount of the salts or inorganic matters 
taken from the soi! by the cane is so small that ex- 
haustion from its continued cultivation on rich 
lands is very slow, and even this can doubtless be 
prevented, by burying the entire plant after expres- 
sing the juice. ‘The quantity of plant per acre is fre- 
quently enormous, and may sometimes reach beyond 
30 tons of fresh-cut cane (inclusive of trash) per 
acre; yet if all the solid part be returned to the 
land, nothing is exhausted but what may be again 
absorbed by the growing plant, from every passing 
breeze and every falling shower. ‘The elements of 
water and carbon make up more than 999. of the 
entire sugar-cane. Herapath found that 1000 
grains of the cane when burned, left but 73 grains 
of ash, which was made up of inorganic bases in 
nearly the following proportions, viz. ; silica, 1.8; 
phosphate of lime, 3.4; oxide of iron and clay, .2; 
carbonate of potash, 1.5; sulphate of potash, .15; 
carbonate of magnesia, .4; and sulphate of lime, 1. 

Cane and rice, which are undoubtedly the two 
most profitable crops in the United States, have 
this other vast advantage over almost all others, 
except those of grazing lands, They scarcely di- 
minish the value of the soil when riasithy managed, 
at the same time that they make a large annual re- 
turn in their products. ‘The water with which the 
rice landsare flooded brings to the growing plant al- 
most every principle that it appropriates, and espe- 
cially if this is brought from a running stream, 
which is often highly charged with fertilizing sedi-* 
ments; and in every case holds more or less of 
those salts in solution, that are necessary to the 
crop, and would otherwise have to be drawn from 
the soil. Sugar,on the other hand, like nearly all 
crops that do not produce seed, except tobacco, 
takes very little from the soil except what is drawn 
indirectly from the atmosphere; and by burying the 
refuse of the plant, even that little may be restored 
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unimpaired, whence it was taken, and materially 
aid in effecting that mechanical division of the soil 
so essential to its utmost productiveness. 

Lime is destined eventually, as I think, to have 
a largely beneficial influence on the product of the 
cane. Its efficiency in securing an early vegeta- 
tion and rapid growth, both from its chemical and 
mechanical agency, must render it a most desirable 
auxiliary in the cane, which is sometimes seriously 
injured by the late frosts of spring and the early 
ones of autumn. A plantation, by far the most 
productive which is in the State, for the number of 
its cultivated acres, contains large quantities of the 
shells that here and there abound on the banks of 
the bayous and lakes that pervade the Delta. These 
are profusely scatterered through the soil in every 
state of decomposition; and it is to their presence 
that the greater certainty and amount of the crop is 
mainly ascribed. 

The subsoil plow has been introduced on the 
cane-fields with the most marked success. It is not 
used on such new lands as are still occupied with 
undecayed roots; but wherever it is free from them, 
it is employed by the most intelligent planters, and 
so far as I am informed, with unqualified approba- 
tion. It is made to follow in the furrow of the 
breaking up plow, still further to deepen the pul- 
verised bed for the roots; and by many, it is now 
made to.loosen the soil between the rows, and thus 
open numerous imperfect under drains, which serve 
to lead off the surplus water to the main ditches ; 
while their influence is scarcely less beneficial! in a 
time of drought, in securing a more copious depo- 
sit of dew and atmospheric vapor, and promoting 
the ascending moisture from beneath. 

A system of thorough or wnder-draining, if con- 
nected with wheel surface draining, so as to give 
sufficient depth for the unobstructed outlet of the 
pipes, may even at this early day, in my opinion, be 
adopted with the fullest remuneration for the capital 
and labor employed. Several of the most enterpris- 
ing and intelligent of the planters seem very willing 
to listen to suggestions on this subject. I shall en- 
deavor to procure the fullest information as to the 
expense and best method of constructing the tile or 
tube drains in the course of the ensuing season ; and 
if I can satisfy myself that the expense and advanta- 

es will justify the enterprise, some of my friends 
ere will readily give the matter a full and impartial 
trial. I defer an enumeration of the advantages of 
this practice, till I have that additional information, 
which will enable me to couple with them the best 
and most efficient plan for their direct and economi- 
cal application. R. L. ALLEN. 

New Orleans, May 22d, 1847. 


—a————— 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING YOUR OWN 
SEIDLITZ AND SODA-WATER. 


In looking over the January number of the Ag- 
riculturist, | observe, that, in the directions for mak- 
ing Seidlitz-powders, the proportions and ingredi- 
ents to be employed, are not in accordance with 
those generally practised by druggists in this city. 
Therefore, I would recommend the following, with 
directions for making soda-powders, to all who 
wish to economise by purchasing the materials and 
making the articles themselves :— 

Seidlitz-Powders.—Take tartrate of soda (Ro- 


chelle salts) 120 grains (troy); carbonate of soda 
40 grains; mix, and put in blue paper; tartaric 
acid 35 grains, to be put in white paper. For use, 
dissolve each separately ina gill of water, pour the 
two liquids together, and dick while effervescing. 

Soda-Powders.—Take carbonate of soda 30 grains 
(troy) and put in blue — tartaric acid 25 grains 
in white paper; dissolve each separately in half a 
glass of water, mix and drink immediately. Add 
sugar or syrup, to your liking. 

For those who have not apothecaries’ weights 
and scales at hand, it would be better to purchase 
in quantities, done up in separate papers, sufficient 
for 16 or more draughts, divide and put them up as 
near as possible, into proper doses in blue and white 
papers, and use them as directed above. PEsTLE. 

New York, July 6th, 1847 


——<—<——— 
REVIEW OF MARCH NO. OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURIST. 


I find that Iam so far ahead of you with my 
comments beyond all space you have to spare, that 
I must begin to study the law of condensation, and 
pass many valuable articles unnoticed; of this 
class, that under the head of New York Farmers 
Club will rank high—particularly the note on Lime, 
which seems to have been written with so much 
care that it attracted my attention at once. I have 
heretofore spoken of the valuable articles on the 
Horse. They cannot be read with too much atten- 
tion. 

Charcoal, Crows, and Blackbirds.—Your Eutawah 
correspondent asks, “What light can Reviewer 
throw on this subject?” This much; that when 
charcoal cannot be conveniently obtained to use as 
a disinfecting agent, spent tan-bark will answer a 
good purpose. So will copperas, as recommended 
on page 91, and so will gypsum. 

“Is it true,” is asked, ‘* that blackbirds and crows 
do more harm than good?” It-all depends upon 
circumstances. I once knewa very worthy man 
down East, that was greatly annoyed by the deter- 
mination of all his neighbors to * shoot and poison 
the pretty creatures,” the blackbirds ; until at length 
he determined to move “ out West,” where there 
was room for everybody, blackbirds included. In 
the spring he wrote to me—* The woods are full 
of music, and as I follow my plow, I am surround- 
ed with my favorites, the Tenesitia blackbirds, 
gathering up every worm.” Again, in midsummer, 
he wrote-—“‘I have the finest crop of oats I ever 
saw in the world, full two weeks earlier than any 
of my neighbors. I shali have sixty to eighty 
bushels to the acre.” Again, a few weeks later, 
‘*T wrote you of my oats—my whole forty acres 
are not worth cutting. I never .will say another 
word against killing blackbirds. They have de- 
stroyed my whole crop. Being the soonest ripe of 
any in the neighborhood, it seems as though all the 
myriads in creation had come to feed upon my oats. 
The whole prairie was black with them.” So much 
for theory. In Connecticut it may be advisable 
not to Kill blackbirds. In Illinois, the theory don’t 
hold good. 

To remove Inerustations from Boilers.—* To re« 
move” is the word, and yet all the directions are to 
prevent. Will the sal-ammoniac remove old incrustaa 





tions? Ifso, many a housewife in Western New 
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York, and other limestone regions, will be com- | 


forted. | 

Transplanting Trees.—If you are to procure them | 
from a long distance, get them in the autumn, and; 
bury the roots in garden mould, and just as the | 
buds begin to swell in the spring, set them in place. 
Don't set them too deep, although you cannot dig, 
the ground too deep. The preparation of cow ma- | 
nure is a good recommendation. | 

Cultivation of Iidian Corn, by John Brown, 2d, 
is one of those plain common sense articles that 
tell that the author should write muck more than 
hedoes. It will readily be perceived that this article 
is not calculated fora Mississippi planter; but could 
not be better written for the latitude of the writer. 

Cotton Gin-stands.—This is one of those capital 
articles that come from Doctor Philips’s pen occa- 
sionally, which tell that he is a practical man. 
This is, to me, a new way to prevent a hand from 
slipping, and is worth the notice of every one whio 
uses bands. Thrashing-machine men, as well as 
cotton-ginners, will do well to try it. If found to 
succeed as well in all casesas with the doctor, the in- 
formation is invaluable. The alteration in the gin is 
worthy of the notice of every planter, for all know 
that the best cotton is most seriously injured in 
ginning. 

Apple and Pear Trees Destroyed by the Locust, is 
something new under the sun; but is worthy of 
investigation. Let every reader turn back to this 
exceedingly well written article, and carefully read 
it over again, and investigate the facts stated. This 
is a valuable correspondent, and she should write 
more frequently. 

Corn for Shipping.— What variety is best?” 
As Mr. Allen says, it depends entirely upon what 
part of our immense corn growing country the crop 
is grown. We grow Indian corn in the United 
States through twenty degrees of latitude. The 
seed of Mr. Brown’s crop, just noticed, which he 
grew at Lake Winnipisiogee, in New Hampshire, 
would prove worthless in Florida. And it would 
be equally idle for Mr. Brown to undertake to 
grow the Florida gourd-seed variety. I! should like 
to see him “ topping” some that I have found grow- 
ing in my Southern and Western travels. He 
would need along knife to reach up to the butt of 
the ears. To my taste, the Southern white corn is 
superior to all others for bread; and if some of my 
Yankee brethren will only make that ‘ steam appa- 
ratus for drying corn and meal,” as it goes on ship 
board, this variety will prove the most acceptable 
to English palates. Since writing this article, I 
have seen in the Cincinnati Gazette of April 15th, 
an account of such an apparatus, invented in thatcity, 
which is capable of drying 5000 bushels of Indian 
corn aday. It appears to be made of sheet-iron, 
and is probably portable. Perhaps this will answer, 
as before suggested, to use upon the ship’s deck, 
and dry the corn as it passes into the hold. If not, 
one that will can be invented. 

Construction of Hot-Houses.—The ridge-roof plan, 
recommended in this number, will never answer in 





this vicinity. It may do further south. Here the 
snow and ice that might accumulate, in one night, | 
in all the gutters, might ruin the whole. The 


plates, illustrating this article, are most beautiful 
specimens of wood engraving This is one of the 


very important benefits which the readers will de- 
rive from the Agriculturist being published by a 
house that has such a vast number of cuts as the 
Messrs. Harper, and which can and will be used 
to illustrate this paper. In that respect it can, and 
I hope will, become the most valuable paper in the 
United States There is nothing so pieasing to the 
general reader as pictorial illustrations. For this, 
London works are pre-eminent; but we can equal 
them with equal patronage. 

Mr. Norton's Letters, No. 3.—I have a very se- 
rious fault to find with this letter; and [ venture to 
say that nine-tenths of the readers of it will coin- 
cide with me. And it is a fault that our friend: 
Norton can, and I hope will, amend in future— it % 
too short. Good descriptive writers are always 
interesting. Mr. Noiton is eminently of this class. 

Economy in Food.—Use less me *old and hot, 
and more vegetables. 

The Corn or Fly-Weevil—Mr. oi... . intimates 
his opinion, that this insect will not become trouble- 
some in the Northeru States. I hope not; but yetlam 
aware thatit has been gradually gaining northward, 
like some other “‘ southern abstractions,” for several 
years past; and that now Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Southern Indiana, and [linois, are exceedingly tor- 
mented by these wheat destroyers ; and ] have no 
doubt but what the weevil is as easily acclimated 
at the North as is Southern corn. To keep corn in 
the shuck clear from the weevil, it should be put 
in a well ventilated crib, and a little salt sprinkled 
upon the shucks as it is put in. Wheat in the 
chaff should be served in the same way. Shelled 
corn or wheat, if put up perfectly dry, in tight 
casks headed up, and kept ina dry place, will keep 
well. If put up in open bins, and covered over 
with a coat of powdered lime, half an inch thick, 
sifted on the grain, it will prevent the weevil from 
penetrating, and will not injure the berry for seed 
or bread, as it is easily blown out. There will 
then be no * weevil-eaten surface” to feed to the 
hogs. All plans for preserving grain from the 
weevil will be successful, if it is only understood 
and borne in mind, that if the atmosphere is ex- 
cluded, this insect cannot increase. Eggs already 
laid may hatch, but thus endeth the family. 

Letters from the South, No. 4.—It might have 
been stated that not only “ the whole southern por- 
tion of Louisiana is exclusively an alluvial deposit,” 
but the whole State, and a great portion of Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas are equally so. There wasa 
time when the mountains of Tennessee joined with 
those of Missouri, and these great alluvions were 
not; and all the vast basin of the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and Ohio rivers, now covered with rank 
vegetation, was then a vast inland sea. When the 
gap, through which the great river now flows, was 
thrown down by earthquakes, then it was that all 
of this great alluvial deposit was made, and the 
lower Mississippi first began to roll its muddy 
waters onward into the Mexican gulf, gradually 
raising its banks above the level of the sea, till 
they might be habited by man; which, as the 
writer says, has been done too soon by many cen- 
turies; for the whole levee system tends to prevent 
the filling in of swamps lying back from the river, 
along its course frqgm the mouth to the mountains 
of Missouri; so that all the lighter portions of the 
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floating earthy matter in its waters, must be carried | that I ate the last time | had the pleasure of break fast- 
~ae and mg om _ oo cor = ing with you, never can camer asec all the * = 
reavier portions will be continually depositing at | numerous to mention modes of cooking corn-meal.” 
the bottom, which will compel a corresponding; Plaut Flowers.-—Yes, ladies, plant flowers! If 
annual increase in the height of the levee, and will! you wish me to love you—if you wish to be loved 
for ever render a system of drainage necessary, to, by any man whose love is worth reciprocating— 
take off the leakage from such a vast body of water, | love flowers; for he must be a very impassionless 
flowing ina pent-up channel twenty or thirty feet: being who would not love a lovely female who 
above the level of the land in cultivation, within aj loved dowers, I imean to make another journey, 
cgi ce Pao sis - a — the very | one - these — across the aa Western prairie, 
eel of which will be above the top of the growing out of pure love of flowers. I Jove them in their 
crops upon either shore. ‘Truly may it be said, as native wildness, covering the whole face of God’s 
oy we cara ingen of the ng ig es ae The “ong el happy hunting ground,” is 
Louisiana is, in many respects, the most peculiar! always pictured as full of fiuwers. 
country on the globe.”  Bervore it can ever sustain! Female Clothing.—I could write a sermon upon 
a dense popwation, it has got to be put under just this text. { object to one line of yours—* For 
such a rigorous system of management as are the the dress of children, warmth should chiefly be 
dykes and canals of Holland; for the Mississippi | studied.” Oh, no! not chiefly. Infants >re often 
flood is a giant that can onty be managed by a; clothed too warm. I have seen moth when 
gigantic and despotic power, Not a year now | going out, wrap them up with as man; |... kets, 
passes without the closing up of some of the old |and as much care, as you would a lump of ice ona 
outlets hundreds of miles above the mouth, by| melting day. For growing children, Jooseness of 
which the strength of the main channel current is! dress should be the chief object, and suitableness 
increased. ‘Time vill show that this system is ‘of clothing at all seasons ; and, of all things, don’t 
wrong—that instead of stopping up outlets, new keep so much in the shade. There is a perfect 
ones should ve nade, | mania, in this generation, for living in dark rooms; 
Chapter on Grasses.—-The reading of this article | and yet, light and sunshine are just as necessary 
has suggested a new idea to my mind; and that is, ‘for the healthy growth of children as for plants, 
if party politics and pubitc opinion ever do permit! The very remarkable difference between the looks 
aschool of a purely ge ag ecg to flourish ! of city 2 children, and oem American 
in this country, that there shoutad be a map, or and English females, is owing to this cause. [Not 
rather maps, — aegis : oT in wor owe casncath the ren summer —— of — 
the different products of the earth, which are culti- land is more favorable to a fine complexion than 
vated for man’s sustenance, do mostly flourish. For | the dvy, hot one of America.} Give your children 
instance—commencing with the orange in Florida, ' not only the light of knowledge, but the light of 
together with the lemon, fig, grape, peach, pome- ' ever-glorious sunshine. 
granate, inelon, sugar-cane, &c. Xc., intermingling! Famine in Ireland —This country js obeying the 
with corn and cotton, which latter would run out) promptings of pure benevolence in sending food to 
near the lower part of the Ohio river, while the the starving millions of ‘ Fader land.” But how 


orange would have been left 500 miles beluind; but; much better it would be to send and bring the 


wheat would continue to increase till we approach ; 


our northera limit, when barley and oats wouid 
take its place. ‘The diversity of ciimate is so great 
even in one State, that of Michigan, for instance, 
that in the south part the finest crops of wheat in 
the worid can be grown, while in the north part 
not a kernel can be matured. 


| starving to this land of plenty! How much would 
-it cost to bring a million of these poor souls from 
their desolate homes, and transport them to the 
Grand Prairie of Illinois, where there is plenty of 
‘unoccupied fertile soil, as rich as a garden, with 
| good water, stone-coal for fuel, clay for building 
ithe walls of cabins, and wild grass for thatch, and 


« Wheat yields a greater proportion of flour than | where, being furnished with a spade and seed, one 
any other grain, and is aiso much more nutritive.” | man would support a family as soon as the seed 
Granted-—but does it proluce the greatest amount | could grow; and the difference in the cost of pro- 
per acre of nutriment for man? The average yield, | visions fora family a year, would be so much less 
in the Unite States, of all the acres sown for the | in Illinois than in Ireland, that it would be almost 
last ten years, will not exceed ten bushels the acre;;enough to remove them to that land of plenty. 
and even in its highest state of cultivation, it will; Who will take the lead of a“ great benevolent 
fall far below the highest degree of cultivation of | [rish Emigration Society 7” You need not buy the 
Indian corn in the amount of human sustenance. | Jand. If Congress will not give what is now worth- 





° 7 | ‘. 
Pray, Mr. Editor, how many European laborers ‘less, take it. Let them become squatters. In a fewag 


would the largest crop of an acre of Indian corn | years they will be able to buy the land from the 


ever grown feed one year with the common rations, | product of their own labor. It is worth thinking 
say of a German peasant. — | about. Reersens: 
“The methods of cooking corn-meal are of all oe 
grades of goodness, {rom the ‘hoe-cake,’ taade of | CURE FOR THE Foot-ror in SHeep.—Take honey 
meal and water only, and baked by the negro upon '4 0z.; nitrate of copper 1 0z.: strong acetic acid 2 
his hoe,” &. Why, my dear “E. 8.” you say ;drachms; rub down the nitrate of copper thoroughly 
this, as though ‘ Aunt Betty’s hoe-cake” was at jin a wedgewood or porcelain mortar, and gradually 
the very lowest grade of the scale of gooduess, | mix it with honey; then add the acetic acid so as 


when, in very truth, it is the best way that corn-meal | to form a mixture of uniform consistency, and ap- 


ever was, or ever can be, cooked. The hoe-cake ply it to the feet of the sheep. 
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TO MISS. PLANTERS.—MARI. ON WORN-OUT LANDS. 














TO THE PLANTERS OF MISSISSIPPI. 

Tue Hon. Elinuad Burke, Commissioner of the 
Patent Office, Washington, has been pleased to ad- 
dress to me one of his circulars, calling for accurate 
information on the various subjects interesting to 
us as planters. I am very anxious to give a full 
and accurate answer, and therefore beg, through 
this medium, to request the planters of Mississippi 
to forward me by letter, by the 20th of October, as 
full accounts as possible. 

Congress has appropriated the means by which the 
Commissioner of Patents can issue another report, 
and feeling assured that the planting interest are 
willing to aid in the undertaking, I trust I may 
receive numerous letters. 

The information desired may be summed up 

thus :—What increase compared with the crop of 
1845? The cause? Quantity of seed per acre? 
Average quantity grown per acre? Price, home 
consumption, time of sowing, time of harvest, best 
kinds, soil? (These questions are applicable to 
rain of all kinds.) Quantities of hay (or blades, 
odder, as called with us), hemp, flax, tobacco, 
cotton, rice, silk, together with the diseases and 
remedies; the best kinds, if any choice, in seeds? 
Any experiments, and what? How conducted, the 
result? Probable proportion of cultivated land ? 
Best rotation? Orchard? Kinds of fruit? Any 
increased attention? Wool? Average per head, 
price per pound, weight of mutton and price? 
Hogs? Enough for home consumption? Weight 
per head, any sold? Wages of laborers? desig- 
nating price of men and women farm hands, white 
mechanics, black ditto? Price of transportation to 
market? with any other information that will tend 
to throw any light on our resources. 

I beg to note here a portion of the report for the 
estimate of the crop of Mississippi for 1844, in 
order that attention may be particularly drawn to it. 
Our population was placed at 556,467; our crop of 
corn.was placed at 2,709,000 bushels ; the number 


of slaves, as returned to the State Department in result of the ex 
1845, over five and under sixty, was 173,730, with | tail. 


near 50,000 under five. If we allow fifteen bushels 








soul; as we sell scarcely any, and seldom have a 
supply until June, we might drop full a million, i 
think. 

These matters are merely alluded to, that ofhers 
may reflect thereon, so as to be able to render more 
service. M. W. Purtirs. 

Edwards’ Depét, Miss., June 17th, 1847. 

pai 

A sPLENDID Yucca GtLortosa——One of these 
magnificent plants was seen in bloom, a few years 
since, in the garden of Mr. James Bagust, near 
London, which was in its full vigor, and contained 
from 1500 to 2000 blossoms! But its superiority 
consisted in the magnituile of its Jilaceous flowers, 
which were nearly equal in size to those of the 
tulip, and possessed the agreeable quality of at- , 
tracting bees. 
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PLASTER FOR THE INrerton oF Hovses.—Take 
air-slacked lime eight parts; sifted plaster (gypsum) 
four parts; powdered quick-lime one part; mix 
well together in sma!] quantities with water, and 
use immediately. This composition, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, will not crack. 


BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF MARL ON WORN- 
OUT LANDS. 

I nave for many years been occasionally engag- 
ed in making experiments, designed to bring to light 
the best method of restoring to profitable culture, 
lands that are clothed with that unerring badge of 
poverty, the broom-grass. The result of the follow- 
ing experiment in applying mar] to such land is now 
made public for the benefit of persons possessing 
worn-out lands, near deposits of this valuable 
manure. 

The impression has hitherto generally prevailed, 
that the application of marl to poor lands must be 
limited by the progress of cultivation, and that it 
could not exert much of its fertilizing power, if ap- 
plied to such lands without cultivation. This, I 





| 
! 


think, is an error, as will be clearly shown by the 
periment which I will preceed to de- 


In the month of February, 1846, five hundred 


to each slave over five, it would require 2,605,950 bushels of blue or green sand marl were scattered 
bushels to feed them, not leaving much for the; on a measured acre of land which was covered with 


whites. 


The oat crop was put down at 1,081,000;a growth of broom-grass, known to te alike the 


bushels; potatoes 3,378,000 bushels; hay 1000; badge of poverty, and the memorial of maltreatment 


tons; cotton 195,240,000 Ibs. 


We have about 100,000 negroes engaged in the} 


| in by-gone days. 
On this land, in March following, three gallons 


culture of cotton, besides some thousands of white! of red clover-seed were scattered, and in the month 


laborers. 


It would be safe to calculate on 100,000 | of June, 1846, the clover was found to be ina thriv- 


horses and mules in the State, and on sixty bushels; ing condition, bunches of it having reached the 
of corn fed to them during the year, which would | height of 28 inches in Jess than three months after 
require 6,000,000 bushels; add to this, the corn that: the seed were sown. And now (June 12th, 1847) 
is used per head, and, judging by my own family, it; it has complete possession of the soil, and after 


will require eight bushels each, this multiplied into 
the population of 1844, would give 10,451,736. To 
this might again be added largely for waste, car- 
riage and riding horses, poultry, hogs, &c. But 
our crops will average ful! twenty bushels per acre, 
and our five acres per hand, thus would our corn 
crop swell up to 10,000,000 bushels, with a con- 
-siderable margin for purchasing more ; and if these 
acres should produce only 200 Tbs. of blades, and no 
hay nor pea-vines saved, then would our hay-crop 
amount to 5000 tons. Again, our potatoe crop is 


rather large, it being about six bushels for every 


jhaving been much injured by along and severe 
drought, that portion of it that has gone to bloom is 
from 15 to 20 inches high. AsTI did not wish my 
first experiment to prove abortive from drought, I 
used nearly double as much seed as would, under 
ordinary circumstances, be requisite. Two gallons 
to the acre would be an abundance. This Jand has 
not had the plow, hoe, or spade to operate on it 
for nearly twenty years. Now it seems to me that 
the result of this experiment shows conclusively, 
that lands similar to this, which are abundant in 
Eastern Virginia, having a supply of blue marl near 
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them, may he converted into rich grazing lands, 
without subjecting them to a previous succession of 
cleansing crops, and thus the farmer ceuld make 
ample provision for his cattle and other animais, 
without grazing Jands devoted to wheat, corn, &c. 

The cost of restoring such land as that mentioned 
above to fertility, by marling and applying clover- 
seed, would be from five to seven dollars per acre, 
and this cannot be considered ‘* paying too dear for 
the whistle,” when it is reco!lected that the land, 
after the process, would be cheaper at thirty dollars 
per acre, than it would be at two doilars if left in 
its previous impoverished condition, In. the last 
mentioned state, it would bring the cultivator in 
debt; but when improved, it would not only yield 
enough to meet the expense of cultivating and 
securing the crops, but would also pay a handsome 
profit in the investment if valued at thirty dollars 
per acre. 

The land on which this experiment was made is 
hilly, with a southwestern aspect. I have another 
acre oi clover on a hill with a northwestern aspect 
which will come to maturity in June, 1848; and as 
many would regard a luxuriant growth of red clover, 
produced on such a soil withont previous cultiva- 
tion, asthe eighth wonder of the world, T now in- 
vite all who feel interested in the matter, to visit 
Potomac Church about the middle of June, 1848. 

This land lies about half a mile distant from the 
Richmond, Fredericksburgh, and Potomac Railroad, 
six miles from Fredericksburgh, five miles from 
Aquia Creek, and within six hours’ travel of Rich- 
mond, Va., ty railroad; and five hours from Wash- 
mgton by railroad and steam-boat. In this region 
the blue marl abounds, and Jands capable of rapid 
improvement by its use, can now be purchased at 
moderate prices. If any of our northern friends 
are on the eve of departing for Oregon or California, 
it would be well for them to give this part of Vir- 
ginia an examination before they pull up stakes 
and bid a final a:lieu to their native homes. 

There is another consideration which should op- 
erate as an inducement to bring emigrants to this 
region. 

A work is now progressing on the Rappahan- 
nock River, that will, it is supposed, at no distant 
period, bring into profitable use the extensive wa- 
ter-power of the Rappahannock, which would re- 
sult in a large addition to the business and popula- 
tion of Freder:eksburgh. In that event the unoc- 
cupiel land in the vicinity of Fredericksburgh, 
which can now be purchased at low prices, will 
advance in price Jrom one hundred to three hun- 
dred per cent. The prospective value of western 
lands is inducing thousands to ,go thither, encoun- 
tering the diseases and other hardships incident to 
unsettled regions; and as there exists a reasonable 
ro spect that lands in this part of Virginia will ere 
lone be greatly enhanced in value, this considera- 
tion should o 2rate here with much greater force, 
because of the advantages arising from the nearness 
of good markets for the products of the soil, con- 
venient access to means of education, &c. If per- 
sons desirous of examining lands in this part of 
Virginia, will call on me at Fredericksburgh, I will 
with pleasure render them all the aid in my power. 

Layton Y. ATKINS. 
Fredereckshurgh, Va., June, 1847. 
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TREE-CULTURE, like music, architecture, dress, 
| &e, has its style, and consequently its rise and de- 
cline, according to the age and country in which it 
may prevail. For instance, the box-tree was much 

employed in verdant sculpture and close-clipped 
hedges, in the garcens of Roman villas in the Au- 
gustan age, Pliny describes his * Tusculan villa,” 
as having a lawn adorned with figures of animals 
cut out in box-trees, answering aiternately to one 
another. This iawn was again surrounded by a 
walk enclosed with evergreen shrubs, sheared into 
a variety of forms. Beyoiad this was a place for 
exercise, of a circular foim, ornamented in the 
‘middle with box-trees, sheared as above into nume- 
rous devices; and the whole was surrounded by a 
sloping bank, covered with box, and rising in steps 
to the top. In another part of the grounds of the 
same villa, the box is mentioned as having been cut 
into a variety of shapes and letters; some expres- 
sing the name of the master, and others that of the 
artilicer. The same practice is still followed in 
several Roman gardens. In that of the Vatican, 
for instance, a few years since, the name of the 
Pope, the date of his election, &c., might be read 
from the windows of the palace, in letters of box. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
taste for verdant sculpture was at its height in Eng- 
|Jand; and about a hundred years since it afforded a 
| subject of raillery for the wits of the day, and soon 
afterwards began to decline. The following lines 
| by West, convey a good idea of a topiary garden > 
“ There likewise mote be seen on every side 

The shapely box, of all its branching pride 

Ungently shorne, and with preposterous skill, 

To various beasts, and birds of sundry quill, 


Transform’d, and human shapes of monstrous size. 
+ * * * * x 


Also other wonders of the sportive shears, 
Fair Nature mis-adorning, there were found ; 
Globes. spiral columns. pyramids, and piers 
With spouting urns and budding statues crown’d ; 

And horizonial dials on the ground, 

In living box, by cunning artists traced ; 

And galleys trim, on no long voyages bound, 

But by their roots there ever anchor’d fast.” 

The subject has been more or less revived within 
the last forty years, and fine specimens of archi- 
tectural gardening may be seen at Whim, near Ed- 
inburgh, and in some of the pubiic grounds in the 
vicinity of Amsterdam, and ot Paris, where .there 
are numerous colonnades, arcades, walls, pyramids, 
and other architectural masses, which produce an 
imposing effect.* . 

Soon after the introduction of the Lombardy pop- 
lar, by Hamilton, in 1784, it uninterruptediy spread 
throughout the country, and by the end of the 
secont decade of the present century (1819), it had 
multiplied to such an extent that, stiff, formal rows 
of it were to be seen growing in front of dwellin 
and along the borders of fields and road-sides in 
almost every civilized town in the Union. But 
owing to the monotony and whimsical effect it usu- 
ally produced in the scenery, and to its long creep- 
ing roots, which insinuated themselves below the 
surface of the ground, often to the distance of twice 
the height of its summit, forcing asunder pavements 
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| ™* Vide Trees of America, pp. 46 and 433; aiso Loudon’s Ar- 
j boretum Britannicum, pp. 370, 4334 et 2306 
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and ceilar-walls, and robbing the neighboring vege- | 


so disposed as to break the mass into several groups, 


tation of its legitimate food, this tree, for general’ and give a new aspect to the whole scene. The 
purposes of ornament, was very justly condemned. ' pointed heads of the poplars also form a pleasin 
Since the last named period, however, from the contrast with the round heads of other trees, an 


universal prejudice against its culture, the opposite break the foo uniform 
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Fic. 57. 


extreme has prevailed, and it is feared, that, ten 
years hence, scarcely an individual wi!l be left in 
the country: This is to be regretted, as this poplar 
has a character peculiar to itself, and in certain 
situations it will produce an effect in the landscape 
that cannot be imitated by any other tree, except the 
cypress, or perhaps, in some cases, by the spruce- 
fir. For instance when employe for contrasting 
with round-headed trees, the Lombardy poplar has 
a most pleasing effect. Let us take a belt, or thicket 








of trees, as denoted by fig. 57, and when contem- 


a - 
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Fic. 58. 


plated by themselves, they are quite fatiguing to 
the eye from their dull and monotonous appearance, 
although they might be displayed with advantage 
in the foreground of a lofty tower, or the tall spire 
of achurch, and perhaps many other objects; but 
add the poplars, as shown in fig. 58, and immedi- 
ately an interest is created, and a character given 








to the group, it did not before possess. For the 


poplars, which are taller than the other trees, are 


line depicted on the sky, 
while the branches, which 


+ rise stiffly upwards, contrast 


with, and render more 
graceful, the horizontal, or 
pendent masses of round- 
headed trees. 

It is an established rule in 
the composition of Jand- 
scapes, that a!l horizontal 
lines should be balanced and 
supported by perpendicular 
ones; and it is allowed by ~ 
ali writers on the material 
sublime, that gradually- 
tapering objects, of great 
height, create emotions of 
sublimity Hence the Lom- 
bardy poplar, the cypress, 
and other fastigiate-branch- 
ed trees may be advanta- 
geously planted wherever 
there is a continuance of 
horizontal lines; but tiey should Le so arranged 
as to form a part of those lines, and appear to 
grow out of them, rather than to break or op- 
pose them in too abrupt a manner. In _ the case of 
a bridge, displaying a jong and conspicuous hori- 
zontal Jine, the effect is greatly increased by plant- 
ing poplars on each side of it, as denoted in fig. 
59. Not oaly the lines of the bridge are balanced 
and supported by the upright poplars, but length- 
ened and pleasing reflections trom the water are 
produced; which, breaking the horizontal gleams 
of light, not only aiford vari- 
ety and richness, but, by in- 
creasing the length of the 
perpendicular lines, formed 
by the trees conier a degree 
oi sublunity on the picture 
attainable by no other 
means.” Similiar efiects may 
be produced by planting this 
pojuar near the margins of 
makes or streams, or beyond 
the horizontal lines in jorti- 
fications, analmirable illus. 
tration of which is displayed 
ou Governor's Isiand, in the 
liatbor of New York. 

Another beauty the Lom- 
bardy poplar — possesses, 
which is almost peculiar to 
itsell, is, the waving line it 
forms when agitated by the 
wind. Most other trees, in this respect, are only 
partially moved at the same time, one side being at 
rest, while the other is in motion. But this tree, 
as Gilpin expresses it, ‘‘ waves in one single sweep 
from the top to the bottom, like an osirich-feather 


on a Jady’s head.” 
Notwithstanding the suitablencss of the Lom- 
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* Vide Gardener’s Magazine, i., p. 19 
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bardy poplar for planting in cities and towns, on at all harmonizing with it, by their form, however 
account of its narrow form and vertical direction, | beautiful it may be in itself, it always more or less 
or for planting behind a stable or other agri-| injures the landscape.* Gilpin, in his * Forest 
cultural building, where the principal mass ex-| Scenery,” remarks that the “ weeping willow is a 
tends in length, rather than in height, the reasons} very picturesque tree, and a perfect contrast to 
already named concerning its creeping roots, should | the Lombardy poplar.” The light, airy spray of 
for ever preclude its adoption near human habita-| the latter, he adds, “rises perpendicularly; that 
tions, or in cultivated fields; and the homely asser-| of the weeping willow is pendent. The shape of 
tion of the late William Cobbett, in regard to this! its leaf is conformable to the pensile character of 
tree, conveys more truth than fiction, when he said,/ the tree ; and its spray, which 1s lighter than that 
“That well-known, great, strong, ugly thing,, of the poplar, is more easily put in motion bya 
called the Lombardy poplar, is very apt to furnish| breathofair. The weeping willow, however, is not 
its neighbors with a surplus population of cater-! adapted to sublime objects. We wish it not to screen 
pillars, and other abominable insects.” the broken buttresses and Gothic windows of an 

The Lombardy poplar, when old, frequently de- | abbey, or to overshadow the battlemeuts of a ruined 
cays at the extremity of its branches, which gives; castle. These offices it resigns to the oak, where 
the tree an unsightly appearance. This may be, dignity can support them. The weeping willow 
remedied, however, by heading down the trunk, | seeks an humbler scene; some romantic foot-path, 
early in the spring, to the lowermost limbs, and in' which it half concea!s, or some glassy pond, over 

= which it hangs its stream- 
ing foliage,— 
—and dips 
Itz pendent boughs, stooping, as if 
to drink.’ * 

This tree is not caleu- 
lated for what is termed 
‘rural or woodland scene- 
ry ;’ its softness of tint 
and peculiarly graceful 
habit, seem to render ita 
proper object for embei- 
lished Jandscapes. It is 
®° an excellent tree to~ plant 
= by the side of fish-ponds, 
= as itis generally found to 

lean over the water, and by 
this means affcrds shade 
to the fishes, which are 
frequently killed, in hot 
summers, by the rays of 

Fic. 59. the sun, where there is no 
the course of the season, new shoots will spring | shade on the water; and the smaller the pool, the 
forth, and in two or three years it will assume the | greater is the necessity to give it shaile. 
character of a young tree. | The Mountain Ash has a!so long been a favorite 

The next foreign tree, after the poplar, which | in the cities and larger towns in the Middle and 
attracted attention, and became a universal favorite | Northern States, and as an ornamental tree is well 
in this country, was the Weeping Willow, although | adapted for small gardens, or any place where the 
it had been much earlier introduced. From its | harboring of singing birds is desired. ‘In the 
Jong, slender, and pensile branches; its very early, | Scottish Highlands,” observes Gilpin, ‘* it becomes 
light, elegant and persistent foliage; and the faci- | a considerable tree. There, on some rocky moun- 
lity with which it can be propagated, without | tains, covered with dark pines and waving birch, 
knowing its incapacity to take permanent root ina; which cast a solemn gloom over the lake below, 
moderately dry soil, it is not surprising that this | a few mountain ashes, joining in a clump, and mix- 
tree should generally have been adopted, and in: ing with them, have a fine effect. In summer, the 
many cases misapplied. Hence the inconsistency | light-green tint of their foliage, and, in autumn, the 
of planting it in Brooklyn and New York, for or- | glowing berries which hang clustering upon them, 
namenting the streets and public grounds, thei contrast beautifully with the deeper green of the 
error of which is yearly manifest by the number of | pines; and, if they are happily blended, and not in 
trees uprooted by the winds. | | too large a proportion, they add some of the most 

In ornamentirg plantations, the weeping willow | picturesque furniture with which the sides of those 
has the most harmonious effect where introduced | rugged mountains are invested.” One great advan- 
among trees of shapesas unusual as its own ; partly | tage of the mountain ash, in all situations, is, that 
those of a similar character, as the silver-leaved | it never requires pruning, and never grows out of 
maple, or the weeping birch, and partly those of | shape. But unfortunately for this tree, as also is 
contrasted forms, as the Lombardy poplar. The ; the case with its American congener (Pyrus aucu- 
effect of all these trees is always good, when ac- | paria americana), its trunk§ and roots are perfo- 
companied by water, as shown in fig. 59; but when 







































large, in a scene in which there are no other trees * Loudon, Arboretum Britannicum, pp. 1511 et 1512. 
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rated by several species of borers, in consequence 
of which it seldom arrives at an age of fifty or 
sixty years. 

The Evergreen Box has been planted in this 
country from the earlier periods of settlement, and, 
in modern gardening, forms a most valuable skrub, 
or low tres. It is more particularly eligible as an 
undergrowih in ornamental plantations; where, 
partially shaded by other trees, iis leaves assume a 
deeper green, and shine more conspicuously. Next 
to the holly, it has the most beautiful appearance in 
winter, more especiaily when the ground is covered 
with snow. The variegated sorts are admissible 
as objects of curiosity ; but as they are apt to lose 
their varicgii!ion when planted in the shade, and as 
in the ful! light their green is frequently of a sickly 
yellowis hue, they certainly cannot be recom- 
mended as ornamental. 

The Exronern, or Field Fou, has been sparingly 
planted in the Northern a" ‘tiddle States, and 
forms a desirable tree in parks and lawns; but for 
the purposes of shading avenues and public high- 
ways, it is far inferior to cur native elm, and nu- 
merous species of other indigerous trees. What 
is here said of the field-elm, may be applied to the 
Enrvopean ash, aad the English oak. 

The Weeping Birch, or Lady- Birch, as it is some- 
times crilel (Beiulu alba pendula), is occasionally 
met with in collections in this country, and forms 
an elegant pensile tree, resembling the weeping 
willow, ani is jut in motion by the slightest breeze. 
When agitate.!, it is well adapted to characterize a 
storm; or in the jandscape, it is calculated to occupy 
any station the weeping willow is expected to fill. 

The European Holly has been sparingly planted 
in several of the older States of the Union, but 
from its tender nature, it has rarely succeeded 
north of the Potomac. In viewing it as a hedge- 
plant, or as an ornamental tree, or shrub, it is not 
surpassed by any other evergreen, and therefore 
should be cultivated in every Jatitude in which it 
will thrive. {In the more Northern and Eastern 
States, however, the American holly (Ilex opaca) 
may fil its place, if proper care be observed in 
transplanting it from the nursery, or the woods. 

A large mass of earth should remain attached to 
the roo's when removed, and the tree should be 
set in the ground with the same side towards the 
south as it presented in thatdirection in its original 
Bite. 

The Zelioua, or Tselkwa, in a few instances, is 
to be met with in this country, and as a tall, fasti- 
giate-growing tree, in some situations it may occu- 
py the place of the Lombardy poplar, should a 
prejudice exist against the last-named tree. The 
zelkoua is distinguished by its shining-green, 
broadly-crenuiated leaves, its smooth, greenish 
trunk, and somewhat resembles the beech, except 
that its branches are more numerous, and grow 
more erect. Its wood is said to be stronger and 
more durable than that of the oak. 

The Ginkgo tree is frequently to be met with in 
American nurseries and collections, and as a tall, 
somewhat spiry-topped free, forms an appropriate 
subject for planting in clamps on a lawn, or in 
belts of wood surrounding fields. 


The other foreign trees, which have more re- | 
cently attracted general notice in this country, are 





the horse-chestnut, the abele. the European linden, 
the paper-mulberry, and the ailantus. All of these 
species appear to have been unnecessarily and pro- 
digally applied, unless we except the two latter, for 
ornamenting the streets of densely-crowded cities 
and populous towns; and it is hoped that an im- 
proved taste, as well as the good sense of our citi- 
zens, will cause them to be more sparingly planted, 
and a judicious selection of our native trees, culti- 
vated in their stead. Each of the first three has 
an appropriate place in the landscape; but as sub- 
jects for shading streets or highways, they are 
particulariy objectionable on account of harboring 
noxious and disgusting insects, and in affording 
them food. 

The Ailantus, from the rapidity of its growth, 
regular form, and large, pendulous, palm-like leaves, 
so strong and bitter as to repel all insect attacks, 
may justly be entitled the “* Metropolitan Tree.” 
It is not free from objection, however (and where is 
there a tree that is?), for, during the period of its 
flowering, the air is filled with the offensive odor of 
its pollen, at a distance of a quarter of a mile; and 
when raised from cuttings, the roots are liable to 
throw up troublesome suckers; in winter the bud- 
less branches present a clumsy appearance; and 
the tree, like most others of rapid growth, is com- 
paratively short-lived. When planted in cities for 
shading streets, it may be removed every twelve 
or fifteen years, to give place for others of younger 
growth; but if employed for ornamenting broad 
avenues, or extensive parks, it may remain undis- 
turbed for forty or fifty years; and when associ- 
ated with the sugar-maple, the liriodendron, the 
horse-chestnut, or other trees of opposite charac- 
ters, it produces an admirable effect. The ailantus, 
however, bids fair to be supplanted, in a degree, by 
its eastern rival (Paulcwnia imperialis), which has 
recently appeared among us from China or Japan. 

The Paper-Mulberry, from its easy propagation, 
rapidity of growth, and its singularly beautiful, 
light, open foliage, which is attacked by no insect, in 
most respects, is a very desirable object for shading 
avenues and streets; but like the willow, whe: 
planted in a dry soil, it becomes top-heavy, and is 
oiten blown down or shattered by the winds; be- 
sides, it is one of the last trees to put on its leaves, 
and is too tender to withstand the climate of the 
northern parts of this State. [Transactions of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society.] 
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Or all the means within the reach of the hus- 
bandman for making new discoveries and eliciting 
new truths, none seem so generally availabie or so 
certain of success, as well-conducted experiments. 
These will furnish the key to unlock the chest of 
gold, the source from which have sprung and will 
spring the most important improvements in science 
and art, and itis to them we must look for those 
mighty advantages and blessings which we antici- 
pate from future discoveries. 

Experiments, I know, have often been made the 
subject of ridicule; but the farmer should never be 
deterred from trying them, by the jeers and ili-bo- 
ding predictions of those who interest themselves 
more about the affairs of others than their own. 
Had Fulton been influenced by the ill-angured omens 
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of the multitude, he would never have tried the ex- 
periment of propelling a boat by steam. Neither 
ought the enterprising farmer to be discouraged by 
failures; for ‘* true glory consists not in never fall- 
ing, but in rising every time we fall.” Let him 
pursue a straight-forward, persevering course of ex- 
perimenting, and in the end he will find that the 
gain will far exceed the loss. Yet, proper care and 
vigilance should be observed while walking in un- 
trod paths. No matter how plausible a theory may 
appear, it should not be relied on with confidence, 
until it has been proved by experiment to be sound 
and trust-worthy. Hearsay evidence should al- 
ways be.regarded with distrust until our own ex- 
perience has tested its validity, and caution must 
sometimes be observed in putting it to thistest. It 
will not do to follow the example of the farmer, 
who, having heard that a hog could be made fat by 
feeding it one ear of corn and a pailful of water per 
day, starved a dozen to death in trying the experi- 
ment. 

The better way is to try experiments on a small 
scale, as the truth can be as we!l ascertained in this 
way, as by running the hazard of great loss, with 
the uncertain prospect of great gain. The utmost 
care should be observed in whatever innovation 
may be tried, and the appearance of success should 
not always be regarded as a certain evidence thereof. 
We ought also to be cautious about recommending 
to others, particularly through a public journal, a 
system which has been found good under certain 
circumstances, but which might not prove so under 
all. Such injudicious advice, given undoubtedly 
with good motives, has so often resulted in failure | 
and disappointment, as to keep alive the unreasona- | 
ble prejudice against book-farming. [, for exam- 
ple, one man finds by experiment that lime, applied 
to his corn, has increased the product one-half, he 
is not warranted in saying it will always have so 
good an effect. In this case, the soil must be taken 
into consideration. Had this individual gone fur- 
ther and furnished a correct analysis of his soil, he 
might then very properly have given the result of 
his experiment as evidence of the benefit that might 
be expected from the use of lime on soil similar to 
his own. The way to make experiments result to 
our own good and to that of others, is to conduct 
them ona scale adapted to our resources, and to 
bring to their aid the important auxiliaries of an en- 
lightened judgment and sound understanding. 

As suitable subjects for experiment and investi- 
gation, I would suggest, Ist, The trials of various 
kinds of manures, organicand inorganic; that thesoil 
on which they are applied should be analysed, its 
situation and exposure taken into consideration, and 
the variousadvantages of the different manures care- 
fully noted down. 2d, That every farmer should 
keep a correct account of all the expenses attending 
the cultivation of each crop, and every particular of 
his management. He will thus ascertain what 
kinds of produce are best adapted ‘to his soil, which 
most profitable, and what mode of treatment most 
efficacious. 3d, Experiments in feeding and fat- 
tening different kinds of stock in order to ascertain 
the cheapest and best system. Others might be 
mentioned, but cases will occur almost daily, where 
the farmer will be at a loss which of two or three 








methods to adopt, and in such instances [ would 


say, try them both or all, when practicable; watch 
the result of each, ascertain which is best, and then 
you will have a guide to direct your after manage- 
ment, in which you can place more confidence than 
in any hearsay testimony. 

Much benefit would undoubtedly be derived from 
a systematic course of experiments. That a gra- 
dual progress has long been, and still is going for- 
ward in American agriculture, is an undeniable 
fact; and it is equally true that there still remains 
much room for improvement. No farmer should 
feel satisfied while the system remains imperfect, 
and each one ought to consider it his interest as 
well as his duty, to contribute to the advancement 
and dignity of his calling. Every individual who 
cultivates an acre or more of ground, has it in his 
power to do something towards the attainment of 
perfection in agriculture. ‘* Where there is a will 
there is a way,” is atrite andtrue saying, and 
should be considered by those who make no effort 
toimprove, and who attribute their ill-success to 
“‘ bad luck” instead of bad management. To those 
who are really anxious to acquire useful knowledge, 
the means of obtaining it are seldom wanting, and 
that knowledge which is gained by our own expe- 
rience is much more valuable and Jasting than that 
which comes second hand and has cost us little ex- 
ertion. J. McKixstry 

Greenport, N. Y. June, 1847. 


—-_ 
THE STRAWBERRY QUESTION—CHAM- 
PAGNE WINE. 

Our Strawberry Committee are busy examining 
the character of all the varieties cultivated here, 
their bearing, quality, &. They are all practical 
men, and possessed of botanical knowledge. They 
will again fully test the sexual question, and neither 
Linneus nor Lindley will influence them in giving 
facts to the public. Nor will the declarations of 

your Eastern horticulturists, who allege that ‘ they 
ave raised new seedlings, perfect in both male and 
female organs, and bearing a full crop of large 
fruit;” and under this allegation, have been selling 
them at three dollars per dozen or more, for the last 
fourteen years. 

Mr. Downing, in his June number, again declares 
that he has the Hovey seedling, perfect in both or- 
gans: yet I have not been able to induce him to 
send me a plant, notwithstanding I offer to pay $500 
for such a specimen. He has sent some oi them, I 
understand, to the Boston Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, who will on the first view discover 
that the plarts sent, are a different variety. I wili 
engage to send him children from our strawberry- 
gardens of twelve years of age, that shall tell his 
plants from the Hovey, from the stem and leaf, with- 
out seeing the flower or fruit. Friend D. appears 
to lose his patience with his correspondent, because 
he argues, thatif the Hovey changed its pistillate 
character by running, it would be singular that it 
had not, after years of cultivation, undergone any 
change with him. I presume fifty acres of them 
may be found in our vicinity ; but not one that has 
changed its character. We have a staminate, a 
partial bearer, that, with persons who are not ac- 
curate observers, would pass ior the Hovey. Icon- 
cur with our friend’s correspondent, that it is next 
to an impossibility to guard a variety from mixture. 
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J plant varieties in separate beds, and keep down 
the runners; yet not a season passes, without my 
finding a mixture in some of the beds. I often find 
a pistiliate bed covered by a greater portion of 
staminatcs. The reason is obvious. <A seedling 
comes up in the bed, of great vigor; and bearing 
littie or ne iruit, it forms twenty new plants, where 
a pisilliate overoaded with fruit, forms but one, 
and soon becomes ihe sole occupant. ‘ Dr. Lind- 
ley, the highest authority in Engiand, accounts for 
‘blind plauts,” on Mr. Downing’s theory of a change 
in the sexual characters, by running; but the day 
is at hand. ani now is, when from one end of the 
Union to the other, it wil be dee'nred that the chi- 
dren in our strawberry-gardens surpass the learned 
botanists in Earope, as much in knowledge of ihe 
sexual characier of the strawberry-plant, as they 
surpass our half-savage urchins in the knowledge of 
Greek and Hebi ow. 

The wishes«i ‘ir Downing’s correspondent will 
be met in the heport of oar Strawberry Committee. 
They will give a fui! account of the sexual charac- 
ter, quality. &c., of all the varieties cultivated in this 
vicinity. ‘Lhe result will be, that among the 101 
new seediings, not three of them will equal the old 
discarded Hudson. Mr. Ernst has this season 
brought forwaid a new seediing strawberry, thai 
will commantattention. It was raised by an Eng- 
lishman by the name of Taylor, in our town, a few 
years since, who, on removing, sold his plants to 
Mr. Ernst, and assured him, that it was one oi friend 
Downing’s perfect specemens, as it was an abundant 
bearer, and produced from a single seed, the same 
being the ouiy piant he had ever had in his garden. 
I went with Aly. Ernst to see this prodigy then in 
full bioom. He had about 1000 plants, and among 
them | discovered abuut twenty staminate plants, 
entirely deicctive in pistils. A strawberry of equal 
beauty | have never seen. The fruit is of unusual 
length, and of a bright rel color. The plant is 
hardy anda profuse bearer. The fruitis of an ave- 
rage size; but not so Jarge as the Hovey, though it 
continues Jonger in bearing. 
me better, if :sore acid; but inthe region of Boston, 
where Jaynes’ seedling and Mottier’s Hudson were 
pronounced * sour and worthless,” [think it wiil 
be esteemeJ. its great beauty will make it a favor- 
ite, and cause its extensive cultivation. 

N. Loneworrtu. 

Cincinnati, Sine 8th, 1847. ; 

P.S.—The cuttivation of the grape for wine, is 
extending rapilly in this region, and some of our 
steepest vm worthless hills are converted into 
beautiful vineyards. Present appearances warrant 
the expectation of an abundant crop of grapes. 

[ observed, in one of your French papers, a 
severe criticism on a sample of American cham- 
pagne wine, made in this city, and I fear the criti- 
cisin was just, It was manutactured in the spring, 
and sold throizh the summer and fall. After 
slanting a inonih, it forms a sediment, becomes 
turbid, ind the next season loses ils sparkling qua- 
lity. Champagne requires decanting from the bot- 
tle three oy four times, and is never fit for sale till 
the second year. | have had several thousand 


bottles made at my celiars this spring, and will 
next year send a sainple to your French Editor, as 


{ts favor would suit | 


|] shall give up the manufacture, if we cannot equal 
'the best imported. But the wine made this season 
| will not be a jair sample, as we should have begun 
cat the vineyard Jast fall, and not in town this 
| spring; yet we ceased the manufacture, as too late, 
}at the period when some others were commencing. 
IT profess no’ skill in the matter, but my wine- 
' cooper does, and another season will test who is in 
| the right. N. L. 


'FENCES A DIRECT ‘TAX TO THE FARMER. 
| Iw looking over the early volumes of the Agri- 
culturist, I find that in the commencement of your 
‘editorial labors, you called the attention of your 
‘readers to the very important subiect of the non- 
fencing system. In running over the several arti- 
cles on that subject, 1 was pleased to see that your 
|own opinion coincided with one that I have long 
| cherished in that matter of rural economy, and which 
_is rooting itself more firmly in my mind with every 
reflection given to the subject, as well as every point 
of observation which [ am able to gain in giving 
the mutter more perfect investigation. But why 
was it that the matter dropped where it did? Had 
you no encouragement to pursue the pleadings of 
your pen with our brother farmers further upon 
this question of enormous expenditure, and often 
vexatious care tothem? There must, indeed, bea 
horrid lethargy pervading the mind of the body ag- 
ricultural, while they go calmly, and indifferently, 
and drudgingly on, and voluntarily submit to an 
evil for whose existence there is no pretext or ex- 
cuse. Farmers, look at this matter, and see if you 
cannot effect a reform. 

In the first place, 1 would call your attention to 
fences on the highway. 1 will point you to a small 
agricultural town only four miles square, in Massa- 
chusetts, where by the ordaining of the powers that 
be ani that have been, there are fifty miles of roads, 
which, if they were all fenced (they are not, and 
probably never will ald le fenced, for in some sec- 
tions of that town uninclosed lands are as secure as 
‘those shut up), there must be one hundred miles 
| of fence built and supported from year to year to 
| preserve the crops growing adjacent. A great tax, 
| truly, to be Jevied upon a little town whose popula- 
tion in men, women, and children, does not much, 
if any, exceed one thousand souls. Any school- 
boy ought to be able to calculate the cost of build- 
ing and keeping in repair this fence, as the same 
article costs in his own neighborhood, say fifty cents 
a rod for building, which, taking the country 
| through, would probably be altogether too low. 
_ Thereiore, there isa direct tax laid upon the land- 
| holders of this small town of $16,000 or more than 
$1.50 a head to each inhabitant, old and young, 
/male and female, cripple and infirm. Now, what 
would not that community say and do, if govern- 
‘ment should impose on them such an assessment 
| to carry out any purpose no matter how useful? 
' They would, unless as fast asleep as they are upon 
this subject, cry out oppression, and raise the voice 
and the arm of rebellion against such a misguided 
policy. 

But this is not the end. The $16,000 is laid up 
in stone, or rails, or set in posts and nailed on in 
boards by the way-side, and if this were the conclu- 
sion of the matter, you might call the above sum 
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and the ennual interest upon it (which is another ; 


pretty tax), a sinking, or sunken fund, and let it go. 
There is, however, a perpetual entailment for re- 
pairs, which will be suing its claims for more or 
less every year, in order to give a finish to the tor- 
ment that such a state of things brings with it. 

Then again, especially atthe North, where storms 
are the almost constant attendant of long winters, 
they convert the highways, which should always 
be free and clear, for the use of the traveller, into 
regular reservoirs where every whirling eddy of the 
wind deposits the driving snows. How often have 
we in New England seen our highways filled more 
than level jrom fence to fence by the contributions 
of the recent storm! And how often has the dis- 
heartened traveller been obliged to urge his exhaust- 
ed beast beyond its strength through these accumu- 
lated drifts, or else take a circuit through the ad- 
joining field, to seek a shelter, perhaps far short of 
the point that would have been gained, had not na- 
ture, aided by a foolish and unnecessary device of 
man’s art, thrown obstacles in his way to greatly 
hinder his progress. Then, too, how many days of 
precious time are spent in many neighborhoods in 
breaking out the roads, which the storm of yester- 
day rendered impassable, and which the winds of 
to-morrow as they whistle in mockery of human 
toil, may fill again, so as to render every vestige of 
former labor illegible and unavailing. Here, then, 
we have another tax upon the farmer as well as 
vexatious obstacles of frequent recurrence thrown 
in the way of the traveller, by these expensive, un- 
necessary, and very often ill-looking appendages of 
highways—the fences. Oh! when will the agri- 
cultural public be sufficiently awake to their inter- 
est, comfort, and those of the travelling public, to 
remove these appendages from their premises and 
rid themselves of a grievous burden. 

: W. Bacon. 

Richmond, Mass., June 20th, 1847. 


How To Preserve Toma7ors.:—Take clean, ripe 
tomatoes, sufficient to cover the bottom of a large 
kettle, and place over a slow fire until their skins 
break, which must then be peeled off; cut out the hard 
core, and slowly boil the remainder until it becomes 
quite thick and of a dark-brown color, stirring it 
well to prevent burning. Spread it upon plates 
about an inch in thickness, and dry in the sun for 
seven or eight days, afterwards placing it in a 
moderately warm oven until thoroughly dried. The 
substance thus prepared will keep for years, and is 
so highly flavored, that a piece two inches square, 
stewed in half a tea-cupful of water, will be suf- 
ficient to mix with the gravy of five pounds of beef- 
steak, or a ragout. 


— 
Puitosopuy or CuurninG.—The cream, of which 
butter is made, consists of minute globules, about 


rosooth part of an inch in diameter, each sur- 
rounded by a very thin transparent pellicle or film, 
that prevents them from adhering to one another. 
During agitation by churning, these little pellicles 
break, and the fatty portions of the globules unite 
into a mass, forming butter, whilst the buttermilk 
is left behind, which consists principally of caseum 
(the basis of cheese), milk-sugar, and a watery 
fluid, called serum. 
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Tue length of time that bees prosper and do well 
in the same hive, is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance. Asa general rule, they do not flourish in 
their greatest perfection after the third or fourth 
year. This is attributed to the yearly contraction 
of the cells, in consequence of the young bees 
leaving behind them the thin silken encasement 
that shrouds them in infancy, which adhering to 
the cell, and diminishing its size by degrees, thus 
prevents the full development of the bee, in its full 
natural growth and vigor. This is the only reason 
hitherto assigned by apiarians; yet I am fully per- 
suaded, that it is not the only cause of the want of 
prosperity, if it may be so considered. Bees in the 
busy employment of successful gathering, do not 
stop at the period when a sufficiency is accumulated, 
but continue to labor so long as a cell remains un- 
filled. In this manner a larger proportion of the 
cells which should be retained for the young brood 
than ought to be used, are filled with bee-bread, or 
pollen, and this often remains hoarded up a season 
or more in advance of the time of its requirement, 
thus diminishing the room for breeding. Such cells 


as may be filled with honey, are generally empty in . 


time for the use of the young brood, and, conse- 


| quently, it matters not if they are filled in this way ; 


yet breeding is often diminished from this cause, 
when the bees, in the spring, have more honey 
stored up than they require. Now, I consider that 
one cause of a lack of success, after a few years, is 
the aforesaid season of the surplus storage of pol- 
len, which is the cause of a lack of prolific increase ; 
and where this is lacking, al! other evils follow asa 
natural consequence thereof. 

Another good reason why the bees retrograde 
after a few years, is, what must be obvious to every 
philosophic mind—that the constant use of the same 
domicil, with the occasional lodgment of the bee- 
moth, which no hive wholly escapes (there is no 
hive, however powerful the bees may be, that does 
not show an occasional worm in the spring, if 
closely inspected), and the accumulation of matter, 
causing exuvic from the combs, that our olfac- 
tory nerves at once acknowledge, must be deleteri- 
ous in its consequences upon the general prosperity, 
and especially the fecundity of the bees. 

In regard to the diminution of the size of each 
successive generation of bees, which must be the 
result, if the encasement of the embryo’ bee is 
always left behind, and never removed, as the 
apiarian savans of all ages past affirm, I have a 
word to say. I havea friend who has a stock of 
bees, the fineal descendants of a swarm, hived in 
the same box twenty-nine years ago. He informs 
me that these bees have done well; that is, what 
gi generally consider doing well, on the old 

ox plan, with no attention paid to the bees. [ 
found no perceptible difference in the size of the 
bees, and I have a stock of my own, ten years 
old, in which no difference can be seen. But we 
do know that from the second to the fourth year, 
bees see their most prosperous days, and whatever 
the cause may be, we will let it pass, and endeavor 
to surmount the difficulty, if we can. On the old 
plan of destroying the bees with brimstone to get 
the honey, this matter is soon settled—the old 
stocks may be destroyed, and the young ones 
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COOKING TOMATOES.-—HEREFORD CATTLE. 








saved; but we do not now follow that barbarous 
custom. We get our surplus honey, and retain our 
bees for further Jabors. Various are the modes 
adopted to remove the bees on the third or fourth 
vears of their existence to new habitations, and, 
indeed, it is a subject that merits our most serious 
attention. The mode of artificial swarming, treated 
upon in July No. of the Agriculturist, by division, 
does partially remedy the evil, yet we must have it 
entirely removed. Mr. L. F. Allen, of Black Rock, 
N. Y, has solicited my opinion upon this point, in 
a communication in May No. of this paper, p. 147, 
for the details of whose remarks, I would refer the 
interested reader, and, in my next number, I will 
give such information and experience upon this 
branch of bee-management, as I have become pos- 
sessed of. Mr. ** Reviewer” shall be made to un- 
derstand me in regard to bees freezing and starving 
to death, in due time. T. B. Miner. 
Ravenswood, L. I., August, 1847. 
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A Quick Mope or Cooxine Tomatores.—Boil 
the tomatoes a quarter of an hour, with milk suf- 
ficient to cover them; add, while boilin 


batter made of water and wheat flour, and season 'tj]] shown. 
The advantages |]ity, and that would decide this mooted question 


the dish according to your taste. 











This has frequently been stated, but proves nothing. 
Trials have been made to prove it, and the Herefords 
have, in every instance, proved most profitable. I 
am fully satisfied in my own mind, that Herefords 
do consume less than Senbteres, but I cannot say 
whether the trials have been fair on both sides. 
My experience has been proof tome. ‘The Here- 
fords have lighter paunches than Short-Horns, and 
breeders of the former have paid more attention to 
this than the latter; this is the principal objection I 
have to them. 

The Short-Horn men pretend to say, that their best 
calves are too valuable to make steers of ; and this 
has been invariably their excuse when they have 
been beaten. Their opponents may say the same 
with equal truth. This should be no excuse. The 
question is, Which are the best? The answer, Go 
to work and prove it. I make a proposition that 
six of the best breeders of Short-Horns prepare a 
steer each to be shown at Smithfield, in 1852, force 
them their own way until they are three years old, 
then place the twelve steers in the keeping of an 
upright, honest, and competent person, or let him 


g, a little | take them from the cow and treat them all the same 


Weigh the feed of each of equal qua- 


of this mode over those usually practised are, that | satisfactorily. The facts would be known to the 


the tomatoes are rich, though less acid, and are 
much sooner cooked. 
—— 
HEREFORD CATTLE. 

IT noticed your review of Mr. Colman’s No. 8, 
on live stock. I must say I was very much disap- 
pointed in his description of this most important 
subject. I should be pleased to learn more definitely, 
houhe gained the information he has communicated 
to us. 

Speaking of the Short-Horns, he says: ‘ The 
calves often run with the cows six months, and are 
frequently fed with artificial food, from the time 
they can be made to take it, until they are sent to 
the butcher.” Such an assertion would give the 














Hereford men sufficient ground to say, that in this 
way the Short-Horns established their credit for early | rest on a sound basis. 


maturity, and that they must have been a very in-| 
ferior race indeed, had they not been superior under! and will produce some of the steers and cows for 


such treatment. 


I have never seen a case of this! tzial, whenever called upon. 


world without excuses. If the Short-Horn men feel 
confident of superiority, they will not scruple to 
sacrifice a few bulls from their best cows, to main- 
tain it, and the Hereford men will be able to show 
what they can do to prove their ascendency. 
Neither will want a spur to speed them in obtain- 
ing the glory they are fighting for. This trial will 
be worth all the “ printed puffs’ and windy words 
of those vaterested and engaged in the enterprise, and 
the matter will be permanently settled.—So with 
the milking qualities of these two rival breeds. Let 
each of these breeders place a cow in the hands of 
the same person, weigh feed, milk, and butter, and 
report the management of the dairy, while under 
his care. This is what we want without guesses or 
excuses ; then that breed most worthy of praise, will 


I should like a trial of this sort in this country, 


I am ready to stand 


kind, and am willing to give the Short-Horns credit|the test with any Short-Horn breeder in this coun- 


for early maturity without this expensive forcing. 
I do admit that a Short-Horn, previous to two years 
old, shows better than a Hereford, but not further. 
A Hereford steer makes more improvement the 
third year than the Short-Horn, and will come to 
market at three years old quite as ripe, have won 
more premiums at that age at the Smithfield show, 
and sold for higher prices to the butcher, than any 
other breed, Iam now investigating the premiums 
awarded since the commencement of the Smithfield 
show, and will give you correct particulars as soon 
as I have gained proof-positive ; my impression now 
is, that they exceed two to one of any other breed 
in classes for steers and oxen. 

Mr. C. says, “an intelligent herdsman who had 
been accustomed to the feeding and fattening of 
animals, and with respect to whose judgment I 
know of no private interest to affect it, gave it to 
me as his decided experience that the Short-Horns 
require a third more food than the Herefords.” 


| 





try with six of each, and am willing to follow the 
example of ‘¢ Old Rough and Ready,” meet a com- 
bination of three toone. I do not do this with 
any idea of boasting. I consider that the Short- 
Horns have been properly represented in this 
country in but very few instances. If the Here- 
fords are not, the blame rests upon me, and I am 
willing to rise or fall with them. I know their 
merits, and shall always be ready to test it. I sup- 
pose Mr. Colman has been amongst some long 
legged narrow hipped Herefords, “lacking sub- 
stance,’ as he describes in comparing the Short- 
Horns with them. This information Teale me to 
believe he has not seen the best of either. He ought 
not to have disgraced his bin with such animals. 
Give me a breed of cattle that wiil continue uni- 
form in their milking, and all other characteristics 
of their breed, and if they will come up to sixteen 
quarts per day, I wil] be quite contented. Mr. C. 
should have examined the London butchers, before 
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he said that “ the Herefords lay on their fat in large 
lumps and patches, (and which he says 1s an objec- 
tional circumstance,”) and he would have found 
that such doctrine and theirs would not agree. 
They invariably say, that Herefords lay on their 
flesh more evenly and a better mixture of fat and 
lean than any other breed, and such is the fact re- 
peatedly proved by the butchers. 
Wn. H. Soruam. * 


Albany, April, 1847. 
The above would have appeared three months 
ago, had it not been mislaid. 


LAW OF TRESPASS. 


I HAVE in my possession a row of young fruit- 
trees, which overhang the premises of a neighbor; 
but owing to some doubt in regard to my right to 
the fruit that may fall on his land, U have thus far 
neglected to gather it. On the contrary, my neigh- 
bor is equally doubtful as to his claims to the fruit 
which hangs over his ground, and consequently it 
has been suffered to run to waste. 

Presuming that there are others who are quite 
as ignorant as ourselves concerning this question, 
pray, Mr. Editor, can you inform us whether there 
are any laws or established customs in regard to 
this subject, and whether it would be considered as 
an act of trespass for me to enter my neighbor’s 
premises to collect the fallen fruit ?—and to which 
the fruit legally belongs? J.F.S. 

Saratoga Co., July, 1847. 





The truth is, the laws of trespass are involved in 
so much perplexity, that they cannot well be un- 
derstood, except by legal heads. We therefore 
would not offer an opinion of our own on this 
knotty question, as we have known cases to be 
decided in different parts of the country at variance 
with each other. Neither do we know of any 
established custom in regard to the disposition of 
fruit grown in this way. In a majority of cases, 
we believe that the law has not considered it an 
act of trespass, if a man enters the premises of his 
neighbor to pick up the fruit which has dropped 
from an overhanging bough of a tree of his own; 
but this must be done at a seasonable time, and in a 
manner not to do injury to the premises. 

There is an old law maxim—Cujus est solum, 
ejus est usque ad calum, that is, “He to whom the 
soil belongs, possesses a right in everything that 
is over it, even upto the sky,” which, if carried 
into practice, would prevent the boughs of one 
man from hanging over the land of his neighbor. 

We believe it is law, also, ‘that if the boughs 
of my neighbor’s tree are allowed to grow so as to 
overhang my land, which they have not been ac- 
customed to do, I may, on his refusal to move such 
parts of them as are in that position, effect the 
removal myself.” | 

If we were to advise our correspondent on this 
point, we would recommend him to consult the feel- 
angs of his neighbor, and if he considers his rights 
infringed upon by any interference of this kind, 
relinquish to him all the fruit that may fall upon 
his land at once, particularly if the roots of the 
trees have extracted nourishment from his soil, or 
the branches have encumbered it with their shade. 


RULES FOR APPLYING GUANO. 

For Wheat.—Four hundred lbs. Peruvian, six 
hundred lbs. Patagonian, six hundred lbs. African, 
and 1,500 Ibs. Chilian per acre. It will be seen 
by this that the Peruvian is the cheapest. Plowed 
in for wheat is decidedly the better way. Oats, 125 
'bs. to 150 Ibs. harrowed in. Buckwheat, 100 lbs. 
harrowedin. Turnips, 400 Ibs, plowed under. Top- 
dressing for clover or other meadows, 100 Ibs. ap- 
plied just before a storm; or it will do little or no 
good, being of a volatile nature the sun seems to 
dispel it. For corn, broad-cast, 400 lbs. plowed 
under; apply one table-spoonful to each hill, six 
inches from the seed if unadulterated; as a compost 
it must be mixed with nineteen parts of earth; but 
the very best way is to sprinkle it around the corn 
just before second howing. When used in accord- 
ance with the above directions, no other manure 
will or can compare with it. 

AnsEL Downs. 

Bating Hollow, L. I. July, 1847. 
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Figure 60. 


Tuis useful invention is not only ornamental to 
a bed-chamber, but, from its construction, is conve- 
niently adapted for a wardrobe at all times except 
when used for the operation of bathing. It occu- 
pies a space of 24 to 30 inches square on the floor, 
and is from seven to nine feet high. It supplies a 
desideratum which has long and seriously been 
needed throughout the country ; that is, a bathing 
apparatus that may be used even by ladies in their 
bed-chamber without the aid of an attendant, im- 
mediately on leaving their beds and before dress- 
ing, while the temperature of the body is in the 
very best condition to receive the bath. Hence the 
great economy of time and labor, to say nothing of 
a morning’s luxury thus obtained, from which the 
body derives so much vivacity, strength, and vigor, 
strongly recommends it to the public. The price 
varies from $6 to $20. 


-ininiondipneninenin ’ 

Corn Breap.—We are in the daily habit of eat- 
ing corn bread made after the following recipe, by 
our good landlady, Mrs. Norton, of Astoria. It is 
equal to anything we ever tasted :—To one quart of 
sour milk add two teaspoonfuls, well stirred in, 
of finely pulverised saleratus, two eggs well beaten, 
one table-spoonful of brown sugar, and a piece of 
butter as large as an egg. Salt to suit the taste, 
and then stir in the meal, making the mixture about 
as stiff as for pound-cake. Now comes the great 
secret of its goodness. Bake quick—to the color of 
a rich, light-brown. Eat it moderately warm, 
with butter, cheese, honey, or sugar-house molas- 





ses, as most agreeable to the palate. 
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KEPHART’S PATENT FRUIT AND VEGE-!them. That the fruit-room, f, will remain at this 
TABLE PRESERVER. | temperature will be evident from the fact, that the 


air, in contact with the floor. c, c, on which the ice 
rests, becomes nearly as cold as ice itself. This 
condensed air will immediately sink; while the 
air at the bottom of the room, if but half a degree 
warmer, will rise to the floor, c, c, and give off its 
heat; thus maintaining a uniform temperature, cor- 
responding with that in contact with the floor, ¢, ¢. 

Articles placed in the preserver, remain as per- 
fectly dry and free from moisture, as if kept in the 
hest ventilated apartments. The air descending 
from the floor, c, c, being always about half a de- 
gree colder than the boxes or barrels of fruit, &c., 
'cannot deposit any moisture thereon; it being an 
| established fact, that no object can condense moisture 
| unless colder than the air coming in contact with said 
‘object. Itis a theory long maintained by Liebig and 
‘other eminent chemists, that a temperature, dry, 
‘uniform, and near 33° Fahrenheit, will arrest the 
| processes of decay which take place in fruits, &c. ; 
but never, until the above invention, could the truth 
of the theory be tested. ‘Two years of experiments 
|have proved the truth of the theory, and estab- 




















Tue outer columns in the above cut represent 
walls of stone, enclosing the inner construction. | 

The light shading at the bottom, descending to ' 
the centre, represents the earth. 

The dark shadings, a, a, and k, k, represent two: 
boardings, with from six to ten inches space ; and ; 
this space filled with a substance that will best ex- | 
clude heat. | 
f, is the fruit-room, in which articles are to be | 
placed for preservation. 

c,¢, a floor or cover to the fruit room, made | 
water-tight, with a coat of pitch over its surface to | 
prevent moisture from penetrating. | 

?, an apartment to be filled with ice supported by | 
the floor, c, c, and designed to contain ice enough, | 
when filed, to last during the whole year. 

b, b, and d, d, are spaces around the fruit-room, | 
inten-led for the meltin;s of the ice on the top floor | 
to pass off. This ice-water as it passes down these | 
spaces around the fruit-room, and over the tight 
floor at the bottom, in the space d, d, serves to ab- ; 
sorb any heat which may find its way through the 
non-conducior, k, &. 

oe, the outlet for ice-water. 

h, hatchway. or entrance into fruit-room. 

The fruit-room, f, is intended to be below ground, | 
and the ice apartment, 7, if desired, can be above; | 
‘buildings above ground being now generally pre- 
ferred for ice to those below. 

It will be seen from the construction, that the; 
non-conducting substances, a,a, and k, k, are de- 
signed to prevent the admission of heat from the 
earth, at the sides and bottom, in the fruit-room f ; 
while the ice upon the floor, c, c, acts by keeping | 
the fruit room at a constant uniform temperature, | 


dry, and so cold as to exert a preserving influence | 
upon articles placed therein. | 

As will be seen by the above drawing, its suc- | 
cess depends entirely upon chemical truths. 

The room f, in which fruits, &c., are placed for | 
preservation, will remain the whole year at a con- 
stant, uniform temperature, so near the freezing 
point as to arrest the rotting as well as the 7i 
process of fruits, &c., with 


| ions, which complete the rotting process. 


pening | 
out danger of freezing! 


lished the entire success and utility of the invention ; 
as, fruits, §c., foretgn and domestic, viz. oranges, 
lemons, apples, pears, peaches, plums, grapes, §¢., as 
well as the most delicate fruits ; also potatoes, green 
corn, melons, §c., can be kept as long as desired ; 
add to these butter, eggs, bacon, &c., which can be 
kept throughout the whole year, as fresh and sweet 
as when first placed in the preserver. 

Fruits, &c., in common temperatures undergo 


saccharine fermentation, or what is known by the 


mellowing or ripening process, which is followed 
by the vinous, «cetous, and putrefactive fermenta- 
A tem- 
perature so low arrests the first process towards de- 
cay, so that fruits, &c., if placed in the preserver 
when first plucked from the tree or vine, will retain 
all their original juices, freshness, and flavor. 

It will readily be scen, that the only way in 
which fruits, &c., can be kept during all seasons of 
the year, is by the plan offered in this invention, 
and one of its grealest advantages is, that fruits, 
&c., can be kept in all climates—not only in the 
North where ice is produced, but in the South, 


| where it has become an article of extensive com- 
-merce; being shipped in large cargoes, buildings 


must be erected for its reception. For this purpose 
the room, 7, will be mast appropriate—thus afford- 


‘ing the double facility of selling ice from the tep, 


and preserving fruits, &c., below. 

All desirous of a further knowledge of the ope- 
rations of the preserver, can sce one by addressing 
Flack, Thompso.: & Brother, Spring Garden, Phila- 
delphia, or Peter Kephart, Western Hotel, Baltimore. 

To Prevent THE Runnine or Canpies.—If you 


_wish to prevent the running or guttering away in 


an hour or two of an ordinary candle, place asmuch 
common salt, finely powdered, as will reach from 


| the tallow to the bottom of the black part of the: 


wick, when, if the same be lit, it will burn ver 
slowly all night, yielding a sufficient light for a bed- 
chamber; the salt will gradually sink as the talow 
is consumed, the melted tallow being drawn through 
the salt and consumed in the wick. 
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RURAL PASTIMES, BY SOCIAL LABOR. 
No. 1. 

A few days ago, my dear kind uncle, the * Old 
Pennsy!vania Farmer,” who ‘ weeds on both sides 
of the fence,” told me he wanted to fulfil his pro- 
mise to the readers of the Agriculturist, to tell their 
wives and daughters what a Bee is; but just as he 
was setting himself to write (a pretty serious af- 
fair with him), he found both the Canada thistle, 
and the blue devils in several fields, about a mile 
from home; and as the owners would not attend 
to it, he must go to work with his weeding-chisel, 
instead of his pen. He seemed so troubled and 
puzzled about it, that I offered torelieve him. After 
reading to him what I had written, he said it would 
do famously, and that he thought it quite as good 
as if he had done it himself. So, with his appro- 
bation, I send for the Ladies’ Department, the fol- 
lowing account of the 

True Yankee Working-Bee.—The first I ever 
saw was in a wood, near a fine spring of water, 
where a stout-hearted young Vermonter and his 
pretty loving wife had lived during the summer, in 
a hastily-built shanty, but now wanted a more com- 
fortable protection from the cold and storms of the 
approaching winter. He therefore felled as many 
trees as he thought would be wanted ; and his kind 
neighbors, for many a mile around, came and offer- 
ed their services to help him cut the logs, and put 
up his house. They assembled at the spring, in 
the dawn of a bright summer’s day, old and young, 
numbering about five and twenty, each depositing 
his dinner-basket in the shanty, and went to work 
with such good-will, that before night they had the 
satisfaction of moving the goods and chattels, few 
enough to be sure, into the good-sized house, leav- 
ing the finishing and beautitying of the interior to 
be completed by him and his thrifty wife, as time 
and opportunity might serve. 

It seemed as if the spirit of good feeling and the 
love of fun had taken deep root among these peo- 
ple, for nothing could be done without a Bee. A 
dozen or more men, from as many different farms, 
agreed to work together for each other during the 
summer and autumn; they reaped, mowed, plowed 
out potatoes, and husked corn, for one to-day, 
who in turn on the morrow lent his strong hand 
to help some one else; nor are the men alone in 
their love for this kind of social labor; their wives 
have also their own means of enjoyment, “ taking 
comfort,” as they call it. For instance, when, by 
the diligent use of all her spare minutes, a woman 


has succeeded in finishing a neat patch-work bed’ 


spread, made of the odds and ends of pretty calico, 
saved from her gowns and the children’s frocks, 
the accumulation and work of years, she waits un- 
til the summer work is over, and then indulges 
herself in the long promised quilting-bee. The 
quilting-frame is borrowed, and the neighbors are 
invited, at least a week beforehand; bread and 
cakes are baked, and every nice thing made ready 
for the feast, the day before. The daily work is 


finished as soon as early rising and good manage- 
ment wil] admit of; the dinner 1s hurried rather too 





| quickly for comfort, and before the last touch can 


be put to the arrangements, the guests begin to ar- 
rive. The first who come, sew the spread to the 
frame; the next help to stitch and “lay it out,” 
amid bursts of admiration of its beauties; and loud 
and long are the discussions whether it shall be 
quilted in shells or diamonds, waves, or feathers. At 
last, all is arranged, and all are accommodated with 
seats around the frame, often, in fine weather, under 
a spreading tree. The willing fingers fly, and veri- 
fying the old saying, that, “inany hands make 
quick work ;” the quilting proceeds rapidly, enli- 
vened by many a merry song and cheeriul tale; for 
every patch has a legend of its own; one recalls a 
wedding, another the christening of the first-born, 
and yet another brings sad memories of the early 
dead, the youngling of the flock, not- lost, but gone 
before; and the delicate colored chintz of his first 
frock is worked more neatly than the rest. Sup- 
per is soon over, and by eight o’clock the quilt is 
cut from the frame, and held up in triumph to the 
admiring eyes of the men, who now are admitted, 
and allowed to partake of the cakes, apples, and 
cider, before the party breaks up, with perhaps 
half a dozen similar engagements on their —— 


CHANGE OF COLOR IN HYDRANGEAS. 


To change the color of the beautiful Chinese Hy- 
drangea, various expedients are resorted to, and 
among others the following, with complete success : 
—The red-flowering variety can be made to bear 
flowers of a deep blue by being planted in swamp- 
mud, and lefc in the open ground during the year. 
As far north as Pennsylvania, they bear the winter 
with little or no protection. They delight in a- 
marshy situation, and will not thrive in boxes nor 
elsewhere, unless supplied liberally with water. 
Watering with soap-suds twice or three times a 
week, has also made them blue; but the color is 
not clear. The most beautiful shade of blue I have 
known, produced artificially, was on some remark- 
ably large plants, that were kept in the spring- 
house, with the branches tied up so as to occupy 
the smallest possible space, and the roots in the 
water in one corner. Here they were preserved 
from frost, and almost in a growing state all winter. 
Early in the spring, they were planted out in the 
shallow streamlet, near the spring-house, and were 
certainly the largest plants, as well as the prettiest 
‘blue hydrangeas” I ever saw. This plan of keep- 
ing the roots immersed in water, I by no means re- 
commend, though ia this instance it answered per- 
fectly well; for when I made the experiment with 
one, the roots rotted, and the plant was with diffi- 
culty saved from death, by much after care; but. 
those taken from the ground and put into boxes 
with a little earth, and kept in the mild humid atmo- 
sphere of the spring-house, were very fine. This 
liability to change color when planted in what may 
be called their natural place of growth, has induced 
the —— among florists, and with some justice, 
that their original color was dlue. The same plants 
may be made to reproduce red flowers by patting 
them in common garden soil, and treating them in 
the usual way. 

Eutawah. E. S. 
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ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS.—No. 2. 


A Meruonpicat Doc.—A fine hunting-dog that 
had been spoiled for sport by being too much petted 
and over-fed, beionged, a few years ago, to one of 
my ceuntry friends, to whose beautiful farm, and 
well-ordered, well-educated, agreeable famiiy,: I 
was long in the habit of making an annual visit. 
This dog was allowed to follow the family to 
Friends’ Meeting, and being very gentle, was also 
indulged with a place under his master’s seat. At 
last, it was discovered that he went regularly, 
whether the family did or not, and always took his 
place where his master ought to have been, lay 
perfectly quiet until meeting broke up, and then 
soberly wended his way homeward, looking quite 
satisfied when he arrived, as if he had performed 
his part, whether the other members of the family 
had cone their duty or not. 

A Goop Story ror THE Boyrs.—The tales of 
travellers do not always receive so much credit as 
they deserve, this class of story-tellers being some- 
what proverbial for drawing a long bow; but so 
many azree in the following, that I think we may 
as well believe it, as it is a good story at any rate. 

It is said that at Cincinnati, or ** Porkopolis,” as 
it is familiarly called, swine are suffered to run at 
large in the streets, where they subsist and fatten on 
the refuse of the kitchens and markets, and gain an 
honest livelihood by performing the duty of sca- 
vengers to admiration. They are so numerous that 
hundreds have no acknowledged owners, but may 
be — and killed by any who want a supply of 
pork, 

Boys who like exercise on horseback, but who 
have no stabled steeds at command, catch and 
mount the first stately grunter they mect, and may 
be seen, at all hours of the day, gallopping on these 
novel chargers, which do not always seem to dis- 
like it. When they do, however, they are not long 
at a loss how to get rid of their riders, for they lie 
down in the first mud-hole they come to, and happy 
is the urchin who jumps off in time to avoid a 
plunge. 

I have read a good story ofa lazy, fat sow, which 
had no fancy for such unpaid for labor, and so soon 
as she sawa boy approaching, she would lie down, 
and obstinately resist kicks and entreaties to get 
up, unless her resting place happened to be a bed 
of filth, when she would soon rise and shake her 
fat sides, as if laughing at her roguish tormentors, 
who she well knew would now decline what they 
had before so eagerly sought. E. 8. 

Eutawah. 


‘TREATMENT OF ANIMALS.—No. 2.,: 

In iny Jast number [ endeavored to point out the 
importance of a well regulated temper in:every boy 
who has anything to do with the government or 
management of domestic animals. I will now 
point out another evil to which boys are sometimes 
addicted, that is often the cause of much mischief, 
and the ruin of the disposition of many an animal 
otherwise inclined to be gentle and kind. I allude 











to the wanton practice of teasing them by cracking 
whips abvut their ears, throwing sticks or stones af 





them when they are doing no ham, tying straw, 
bushes, or bladders to their heels or tails, in order 
to see them run, making games at them, or inter- 
fering with them, in any way, while they are 
quietly taking their food, and a hundred other 
similar tricks, all of which, have, more or less, 
eflect on the temper of the animals, if they are not 
the cause of total ruin. For instance, a horse that 
is teased by the thoughtless play of a stable-boy or 
groom, will first begin by pretending to kick or bite 
his tormentor ; aftera while he will do so in ear- 
nest, and at last the habit wil] be permanently fixed, 
which it will be almost hopeless to cure when once 
established. 

Instances are on record, where biting horses have 
been punished until they trembled in every Joint, 
and were ready to drop for the want of strength, 
but were never known, in any case, to be cured by 
this treatment, or by any other. The lash was 
forgotten in an hour, and the horse was as ready 
and determined to repeat the offence as before. 
Burckhardt, the traveller, however, makes mention 
of a mode known to the Egyptian soldiery for cur- 
ing this propensity to bite, and practised by them 
with unfailing success. ‘* They roast a leg of mut- 
ton, take it hot from the fire, and present it to the 
offending animal. He plunges his teeth in it, they 
stick fast in the hot meat, and the pain he endures 
makes him careful for the future to bite at nothing 
but his lawful food.” 

A story is related on no particular authority, that 
a nobleman had a wild horse which nobody could 
ride. ‘I know not what your lordship can do with 
him,” said some one, “ but to set the monkey on 
his back.” So they put a pad on the horse, and 
clapped the monkey upon it with a switch in his 
hand, with which he beat the horse, and set him 
into a furious kicking and galloping, but pug still 
kept hisseat. The horse lay down on the ground ; 
but when he threw himself on one side, the mon- 
key was upon the other. He ran intoa wood to 
brush his rider off; but the monkey dodged from 
side to side, so as to avoid every tree and bush, 
until at last the horse was so sickened, fatigued, 
and broken-spirited, that he ran home to the stable 
for protection. When the monkey was removed, 
a boy was put in his place, and managed the horse 
with ease. The animal, it is said, never gave any 
trouble afterwards. 

In that beautiful little book called the ‘ Horse 
and his Rider,” is :nentioned a plan for taming in- 
tractable horses, which, we believe, has gone out 
of fashion only on account of the trouble attending 
it. The horse was tethered in his stall, with his 
tail to the manger, preventing him from lying down, 


‘and kept without food or sleep for forty-eight hours 


or more; men, who relieved each other by turns, 
being stationed at his head to rouse him whenever 
he began to doze. This method was the same in 
principle as that by which falconers used to tame 
their hawks; and there can be little doubt that the 
discipline which could subdue those savage and 
impetuous birds, would have been no less effica- 
cious in bringing down the unruly temper of the 
more generous quadruped. 

In my next number I shall speak of certain horse- 
taming exploits, in which will be mentioned the 
mysterious horse-tamer, Sullivan. S A. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the arrival of the Steamer Britannia we are in 
receipt of our foreign journals to the 4th of July. 

Markets.—Ashes dull. Cotton an advance of §d. per 
lb. Flour and Grain have experienced a great de- 
pression in price. Beef, Pork, and Lard, a slight ad- 
vance. Naval Stores slow of sale. Rice has receded. 
Tallow in fair request. Tobacco no change. Wool a 
small advance and in active demand. 

Money tolerably abundant at 5 to 6 per cent. 

The Weather continued very fine, and the creps 
throughout Europe highly promising. In Ireland 
alone, do we hear of any disease in the potato, and even 
there, thus far, it has only shown itself slightly. The 
quantity planted is said to be much less than that of 
last year. 

Effect of Speculations in Grain.—Many failures have 
recently taken place in Europe in consequence of the 
fall in prices of grain and flour. 

Prices of Flour, Meal, Wheat, and Indian Corn in 


Liverpool : — 
Jcty 3. June 26. May 19. 


Per Britannia. Caledonia. Hibernia. 
U. S. Wht. pr. 70 Ibs. $2 U4a 252 282a 294 35703 68 


U.S. Flour, ;er bbl., 7 944 828 912u 960 12 Ga250 
Ind. Corn, per qu., 79801096 1) 8&ai298 15 48 a5 60 
Ind. Meal, per. bbl., 40a 500 5 72a 5% 

The above table shows the decline from the highest 
point, May 19th, to Saturday, 3d of July. The prices 
are calculated at 24 cents to the British shilling, or $5 
to the £ sterling. 

Measure of the English Quarter and Bushel.—Many 
persgns do not clearly comprehend the “ quarter,” as 
applied to grain in England. It is this:—A ton is 
2,240 Ibs., a quarter of that is 560 lbs. and this is the 
weight of the British, or Imperial quarter of wheat. 
The U. S. standard allows 60 Ibs. the British 70 Ibs. | 
thus 8 x 70 = 560. <A bushel of wheat in the U.S. is! 
equal to 6-7ths of an English bushel, and a British] 
quarter of wheat is equal to 9} U. S. bushels of 60! 
Ibs. each. A load of oatmeal is 240 Ibs; a sack of 
flour is 280 !bs. 

Australian Cotton.—The Rev. Dr. Lang has com- 
municated to the Glasgow Argus his views respecting 
the practicability of growing cotton to a great extent in 
the northeastern portion of Australia. Dr. Lang 
states that at Moreton Bay, in latitude 273° S., he has 
plucked pods of cotton pronounced in Glasgow to be 
of first-rate quality. ‘The climate is well adapted to the 
constitution of Europeans; there are inexhaustible 
tracts of fertile land; and great facilities for the ship- 
ment of produce. 

Putting wp Corn-Meal —Messrs. Still, Day & Co., 
of Liverpool, call attention to serious loss in weight in- 
curred on barrels of corn-meal, by the almost una- 
voidable leakage in every stage of shipping, landing, 
carting, warehousing, weighing, &c., and recommend 
fine canvas bags, holding 196 lbs. net each, as by far 
the preferable package. Shippers have also encoun- 
pone heavy loss by the practice of corn-meal, warm 
from the kiln, being. packed in barrels made from 
fresh unseasoned lumber, leading to the extraction of 
the sap from the wood by the meal, to the prejudice of 
the whole contents, This would be avoided by the use 
of bags. 

Splendid Glycine Sinensis—A celebrated plant at 
Warminster, on the wall, is 151 feet long by 13 feet 
deep, making 1963 superficial feet, and from the same 
plant is an arbor, swung across the gravel-walk, 
which is 24 feet by 17, making a total of 2371 feet. 
This surely surpasses the one at Speen Nursery, which 
is said to cover 1180 feet.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Analysis of the Fibre of the Flax-Plant.—It may be 
useful for the information of thuse whoare not familiar 
with the processes of the laboratory, to mention that 
every plant, when exposed to a strong heat in the cru- 











cible of the chemist, is found to consist of two 
part of which is combustible and flies away, being com- 
sed of the elements which the plant, during its growth, 
ad derived from the air; and a fixed incombustible 
ash, containing the materials supplied by the soil. 

A portion of the fibre, dried at 212°, was burned in a 
clean platinum, and ignited, unti] all organic matter 
had burned away, when there remained in the crucible 
a quantity of a very light bulky ash, which possessed 
the same slightly yellowish-white tinge which the fibre 
exhibited. A qualitative examination of this ash 
showed that it contained the foliv wing ingredients of 
the soil—iron, lime, magnesia, soda, chlorine, sulphu- 
ric acid, phosphoric acid. One hundred parts of the 
dry flax-fibre was found to contain 0.54 parts of ash, 
so that 24 cwt. of dressed flax would contain raiher 
more than 14 Ibs. of the ingredients of the soil. 

A quantity of ash was prepared jrom the same sam- 
ple, and was found to possess the following composition 
in the 100 parts :-— 

» ected emma pipeesneusenewnwannne oo ++e 062.00 
ulphate of lime, UM, ereseeerscccceeceeee TIS 
Phosphate GE sassacesgccgnsnenen 
Oxide of iron, «-----+ssccesccccccceces cccccee BD 

Carbonate of magnesia, with traces of chloride of 
sodium (common salt) cccces eoeccccccccces Y, 
Silica, ..0+6 seeeeeeeee 0011.20 
100.00 

It is evident, therefore, from the above analysis, that 
the fibre of the flax-plant, even after steeping and dress- 
ing, contrary to what is commonly sup , does not 
consist merely of the condensed gases of the air, but 
robs the soil of a considerable amount of its most valua- 
ble ingredients. ‘These consist, as we might naturally 
suppose from the treatment which the fibre has under- 
gone, chiefly of the most insoluble ingredients of the 
inorganic matter of the plant, the carbonate of lime, and 
the phosphate of lime and silica ; but it ~ that the 
steep water does not abstract all the soluble salts of the 
fibre, as the sample examined contained considerable 
traces of the chloride of sodium (common salt).-—Jhid. 

Ashes not Good to Mix with Guano—Fresh wood- 
ashes are not good to mix with fuano. Those which 
have been leached or lung exposed to the air, espe- 
cially ifthey contain much charcoal, will do well.—Jéid. 

Analysis of the —— Tree (Citrus aurantium).— 
The materials employed in this examination were sup- 
plied by M. Da Camera, of the island of St. Michael’s. 
After describing the methods of preparing the ash, and 
the routine of analysis, the authors sum up with the fol- 
lowing results :— 
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Root. |Stem. |Leaves.) Fruit. |/Seed. 

Per centage of Ash,....... 4:48} 2-74) 13°71] 3°94] 3°30 
I snccncescsexs een 35°43] 11°69] 16°51] 36°42] 4028 
DT AGiansKensesees eeoee| 4°52] 3°03] 1°68! 11°42] 0-92 
OS 49°89] 55°13} 56°38] 24°52] 18°97 
Magnesia, .....ccceccecees 91) 6.34 5°72} 8°06) 8°74 
Oxide of iron, ............ 02} 0°57) 0°52} 0°46) 0-60 
Chloride of sodium,....... 1:16} 0°25} 6°66} 3°87| 0°82 
Phosphoric acid,.......... 18:47} 17°09; 3°27} 11°07] 23-44 
Sulphuric acid, ........... 578] 4:64 4°43) 3-74) 5:10 
Silicie acid,.......+s..00.. 175] 1:29| 4°83 0-44] 1-18 
m ~~ |y@0-00 1160.00 | 10000 -!100-00t0en0 





These results confirm the observations of Saussure, 
that the largest amount of mineral constituents is de- 
posited in those parts of the plant in which the process 
of assimilation appears to be most active. In the ashes 
of the root, the stem, and the leaves, the joint amount of 
the lime and magnesia exceeds the rest of the mineral 
constituents. [May not the gardener test the value of 
this analysis by the application of phosphates, such as 
cow-dung, superphosphate of lime, to the roots of 
trees ?—Ep]—London Lit. Gaz. 
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Transactions or THE N. Y. State AGriccntv-) 
Rat Socrety FoR THE Year 1846.—-The present. 
volume of this Annua! Document is larger, more ably | 


' These baskets are intended to contain one pint each; 


but say that three baskets contain one quart, which is 
quite within bounds. Then we had 26,667 quarts, or 
eight hundred and thirty-three bushels. ‘These straw- 
berries will no doubt weigh 65 pounds to the bushel, 
but say 60; then we have twenty-five tens of strawber- 


got up, and better illustrated than any volume preced- | 7tes alone. The boxes and baskets weigh 2s much 
ing. It contains 716 octavo pages, embracing the Re-; more; so that the freight was at least fi/ly tons. 4 
ports of most of the County Societies, and several + the same train we had 28,090 quarts of milk, whic 

origina! papers contributed by persons well known for | Weigh (a pint a pound) éewenty-e:ght tons; and includ- 


their scientific attainments and practical knowledge of | ing cans, 
the subjects on which they have written. We would | 


call particular attention to the article on the Hessian 
Fiy, by Dr. Fitch; on the Canada Thistle, by Mr. 
Stevens; on Special Manures, by Dr. Gardner; and 
on the Chuice of Trees and Shrubs, by Mr. Browne; 
aiso, te Reporton Fruits, by Messrs. Allen, Young, 
and Wendell; on Farms, by Mr. Beexman; on 
Cheese-Dairies, by Mr. Johnson; on Butter-Dairies, 
by Mr. Dennision. 

Although we belive there has been no lack of en- 
ergy or ability on the part of the cfficers of the So- 
ciety in the performance of their duties, it is to be re- 
gretted that several cuunties in this great State are not 
mentioned in this voluine atall. How isthis? Is not 
the amount of money appropriated to each county in 
the State for ag::-altural improvement, a sufficient 
stimulus to induce the farmers to experiment on their 
crops anid sisck, an:’ make known the results for the 
general good of all? 

Deavu of Me. James Camax.—We deeply regret 
to record the dezth of this highly useful and excellent 
man. This meljancholy event toox place on the J6th 
of June last, at his late residence in Athens, Georgia. 
He wis long and favorably known as the e-:litor of the 
Georgia Journal, as the first President of the Central 
Bank, and of late as the editor of the Southern Culti- 
vator. lie was always ready for any good work for 
the advancement of agriculture at the South, and few 
wiil be more missed among the planters of that region. 
We believe Mr. Camak was a native cf New Jersey, 
but had resided many years in Georgia. 

Semi-AnneaL Exuiprtion or tHe L. I. Horticut- 
turat. Society.—The late show of flowers, fruits, 
and decorations of this Society, held at Flushing, came 
off with equal if not surpassing brilliancy as on former 
occasions. The exhibition by Messrs. Winter & Co. 
has perhaps never been exceeded by any one indivi- 
dual or establishment in this country. The filling up 
with contributions of one entire room of thirty by forty- 
fivetteet, and by one contributor only, is a circum- 
stance that will afford to those not present, an idea of 
the resources of Flushing in getting up exhibitions of 
the kind. Although there were several other contribu- 
tors, the Messrs. Winter carried off twelve of the So- 
ciety’s premiums. 

FtoraL anp HorricunruraL EXuiairion oF THE 
Amerioan Acaicutturat Association.—The _ last 
monthly exhibition of this Socicty was held at their 
ryoms on the 234 of June; but owing to the postpone- 
ment of the time of meeting a week beyond the period 
first announced, the attendance wis not so general as 
might otherwixe tave been anticipated. The articles ex- 
hibited were numevous, of choice qitalities, and were dis- 
played with considerable taste. It will be seen by refer- 
ling to ony adverti-ing colamns that the Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Assuciation wii be held on the 8th and 9th of 
September next, ct the Lyceum Building, near Prince 
Street, in Broadway. A list of premiums will be 
given in our next number, 

Srrswornatcs anp Mitk.--A letter from H. C. 


‘ 








Seymour, Superintendent of the Erie Rail-Road, writes 
to Mr. Marsh, tue Secretary, under date of 24th of | 
Yue mils tain of Tuesday night: 
SOO) baskets of strawherrics, 


June, aus forhows Rae 
took to New York 


35 tons; making a freight of efghiy-five tons 
of strawberries and milk. The milk by both our trains 
equals 50 tons (50,000 quarts) daily; and including 
cans, 63 tons. The Rockland county people receive 
nearly $3,000 a day for their strawberries. ‘The value 
of such an avenue of communication to this city, can 
scarcely be estimated. It gives us the goods things of 
the country in cheapness and abundance.” 
STRAWBERRIES IN CINCINNATI. —The Cincinnati 
Advertiser says, that in 26 days, there were sold in that 
market, 4,572 bushels of strawberries. It adds one 
quarter for those sold in market houses, at stands, in 
the streets, to hotels, private houses, steamboats, con- 
fectionery establishments, and for those sold upon 
farms, making a total of 5,490 bushe!s. ‘This is a fall- 
ing off from last year’s crop, of one third, which ex- 
ceeded 9000 bushels. 
AGrict.TuRAL Statistics OF THE Siire or New 
York For THE Year 1845. Porvrarion 2,604,495, 
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Class of Crops. ! h eels § 
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Wheat, oc ccecereseccecesees! 13,391,77 15) 5.14 
Barley, +++ereeeeeereeeeeeee) 3,108,704) 19) 1.19 
Rye, so ceeeeeeeeeeesecesesee! 2,966,328] 10! 1.14 
Oats, --seesececeevecssceeeee! 26,523,051} 32/10.11 
Buckwheat, «+++++.e+-+++++++' 3,634,679} 28) 1.40] 
Peas, -oereeeeresrerceccecee 1,761,503 20) 0.68 
Beans, oreeeeeessseccsesecee 162,187 31 0.06 
Turnips, -++s++eeeeeseesseee 1,950,332) 180! 0.52 
Potatoes, ++ ++sseeseeeeeee++ 23,653,418] 110) 9.08 
Indian Corn, --..+++++++++++: 14,722,114] 30) 5.65 





Harpers’ Uniren States Atmanac for 1848, con- 
tains, besides astronomical calendars and garden 
memoranda answering to every state in the Union, a 
variety of useful, curious, and instructive information 
not generally known to the public. Price 6 ets. 

Tue Pia.—A Treatise on the Management, Feed- 
ing, and Medical Treatment of Swine, &e. By Wil- 
liam Youatt: Republished by Lea and Blanchard, 
Philadelphia, pp. 175. Price 70 cents. We noticed 
the English edition of this work in our June number. 
The American edition is a fee simile of this, with all 
itsengravings. It is neatly gut up, and will be found 
highly useful to all who are engaged in rearing swine, 
and in the fattening of pork. ‘That part on the diseases 
of the pig is particularly valuable, and has been writ- 
ten with Mr. Vouatt’s accustomed ability. 

Tue American Drawing Book—a Manual for the 
Ainateur, and Basis of Study for the Professional Ar- 
tist—especially adapted to the Use of Public and Pri- 
vate Schools, as well as Home Instruction. By J. G, 
Chapman, New York, Price 50 cents. “ Any one 
who can learn to write,” says the author in his preface, 
“ean learn to draw,” which will be cbvious to eny 
ons who will take the trouble to examine his work, 


This book is recommended by some of our first artists, 
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as the best primary and elementary treatise on drawing 
that has ever been published. Professor Durand says, 
“Jt is admirably calculated, by introduction into our 
common schools, easily to ihcorporate the knowledge 
of this interesting art into the most ordinary education.” 


Another says, “ [can truly say, that the benefit of such | 


a work would have saved me poy a year oftoil, spent 
in misapplied labor, to obtain the knowledge conveyed 
by it in its pages.” 

American History ; comprising Historical Sketches 
of the Indian Tribes; a Description of American An- 
tiquities, with an Inquiry into their Origin, &c. By 
Marcius Willson, Author of School History of the Uni- 
ted States, comprising a Chart of American History, 
etc. New York: Mark H. Newman & Co., pp. 672 
octavo. Price $2.50. We have long wanted such a 
work in our library for reference, for which purpose it 
is the very best of the kind yet published. It embraces 
a short account of all the principal events in the History 
of North America, from the discoveries by Columbus 
down to the present time, with the highly useful ap- 
pendage of marginal dates, analyses, notes, and a va- 
riety of maps and Illustrations. 

Picciou.a.—The Prisoner of Fenestrella, or Cap- 
tivity Captive. By X. B. Saintine, A New Edition, 
with Illustrations. ‘Philadelphia : Lea and Blanchard, 
pp. 154, 12mo. Price 7% cents. This beautiful lite 
work, which has assumed the position of a classic in 
several languages, has universally been read with sat- 
isfaction. It embraces a pleasing tale, not a romance, 
nor a drama, the scene of which is laid in Italy under the 
reignof Napoleon. For some, it will possess a charm, for 
others, utilitv, and for all its moral bearing is excellent. 

Memorrs or ManamMe De Stats. anp of MapaMe 
Rotano. By L. Maria Child. A New Edition revis- 
ed and enlarged. New York: C. 8S. Francis & Co, 
pp. 248, 18:no. Price 50 cents. No women haye com- 
manded more admiration among their contemporaries 
than those celebrated in these memoirs. Both were of 
surpassing genius, differing in its kind; yet both were 
alike amiable and the centre of domestic affections. 
We rejoice in the good fortune of the one, and mourn 
over the tragic fate of the other. Perhaps it is on this 
account that we more admire Madame de Staél, and 
better love and more deeply sympathize with Madame 
Roland. The biographical sketches, in common with 
Mrs. Child's productions, are spirited and poetical, and 
we heartily commend them to the perusal of the fe- 
males of Amcrica. 

Tue Horse ann His Riner; or, Sketches and An- 
ecdotes of this Noble Quadruped, and of Equestrian 
Nations. By Rollo Springfield. New York: Wiley 
& Putnam, pp. 203, lomo. Price 75 cents. This is 
a pleasing little book, beautifully illustrated, and is 
worthy of the subject of which it treats, 
te Tae Comritere Postican Works or Tomas 
CampsBe.t, with a Memoir of his Life and an Essay 
on his Genius and Writings. Illustrated with Fine 
Steel Engravings. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 

p. 330, 18mo. Price $1.50. To those who wish a 
hadanme, neat, and cheap edition of the life and writ- 
ings of this immortal poet, their wants will be sup- 
plied by the present edition. ted 

“Tower’s Ki.x-Dryinc Apparatus.—This inven- 
tion consists of a frame-work built of brick, arched at 
the top, enclosing a sheet iron cylinder, made up of 
separate tubes about two inches square, coupled together 
by iron castings. An iron shaft passes through the 
cylinder, sustained by a support at each end, and over 
a pulley at one end of this shaft runs a belt trom some 
of the machinery of the mill, which thus furnishes the 
motive power of the machine. The grain runs from 
a feeder into the head of the cylinder, thence into the 


tubes, and as the cylinder revolves, one end of it being | 


elevated, the grain has a revolving motion, gradually 


| passes forward, and through, into a receiver at the other 
end. A small furnace or common stove in the bottom 
of the kiln, with pipes passing from it under the cylin- 
der, furnishes the heat, and the rapidity of the drying 
eran depends — the fire and the elevation of the 

ead of the cylinder, both of which can be regulated at 
: pleasure. 

A kiln ef this description with a cylinder 13 feet 
long and 16 inches in diameter (which will require 
about twenty tubes), will readily dry from three to four 
hundred bushels per day, consuming not over half a 
cord of wood, requiring no attention except to regulate 
the heat ; and the whole cost of the machine cannot ex- 
‘ceed one hundred dollars. 

Its capacity can readily be increased by increasing 
the size of the cylinder, or what probably would be 
| oreagye. by placing several in the same arch, and a 

trifling increase of expense will furnish a machine 
which will dry one thousand bushels per day. 

The great advantage of the invention is that the corn 
(and other grain can be dried in the same manner) has 
a constant rotary motion, and therefore is not burned 
on one side before it is dry on the other; thus the corn 
comes out as bright and yellow as when it leit the ear, 
and an article of meal is furnished for market alto- 
gether superior in appearance and value. 

From the accounts received from gentlemen who 
have witnessed the operation of Col. Tower's method of 
kiln drying, we have no doubt of its entire success. It 
will prove of great advantage not only to the enterpris- 
ing farmers of the West, but to the corn-growers of 
our country at large. 

Price or Frour.—We are indebted to a friend for 
the following average of prices of flour in this city from 
the year 1824 to 1846 inclusive. It is an interestigg 
and we believe a reliable statement. The averages 
have been taken on the prices during the season of 


canal navigation. ; 
Years. Av. Price. High. Price. Lowest Price. Dif. in Price 
~ #5 50 25 





1824..... £5 38 25 
19825 ...... 4%7 4 87 4 64 24 
1826 ...-... 4 61 5 13 3 88 1 25 
1827--..--4 72 5 75 4 63 1 12 
1828....--5 78 7 50 4 50 3 00 
1829......5 69 7 00 4 50 2 50 
1830....+-5 19 5 25 ' 488 37 
1831....+°5 69 6 25 5 19 1 06 
1832....--6 02 6 25 5 75 50 
1833..--- 5 55 5 75 5 38 37 
1834...... 5 01 5 31 4 81 50 
1835..----6 34 6 94 5 7 1 19 
1836......8 19 10 00 7 00 3 00 
1837....+-9 64 12 00 8 50 3 50 
1838......8 09 9 00 7 00 2 00 
1839.-..--6 99 8 75 6 00 2.75 
1810......4 94 5 63 4 75 88 
1841...-.-5 61 6 75 4 88 1 87 
1842.....-5 36° 6 50 413 2 37 
1843...---4 93 5 38 4 &8 
1844.....-4 53 4 88 413 7D 
1845------5 00 G88. 425 2 63 
1846..----4 90 6 375. 225 . 


Highest average price $9.04 was in 1837; lowest 
average price $4.53 was in 1844. Highest price $12 
was in 1837; lowest price $3.75 was in 1846.—Alany 
Argus. 

al or THe N. Y. Strate Ac. Sociery ar Sara- 
ToGa.—Those who intend to compete for premiums 
should remember that adi the animals and articles must 
be ready for examination on Tuesday the 14th of Sep- 
tember. The first day will be devoted exclusively tothe 
examination by the judges of the animals and articles 
| exhibited, and no person will be admitted within the en- 
‘closure on that day but the officers, judges, and exhibi- 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET, 


PRICES CURRENT IN New YORK, JULY 21, 1847, 


ASHES, Pots,..................-per 100 Ibs $4 & to 
ra ae een seed. 6 99 « 
BALE ROP USO SNentnte Chnedieek doc ce so « 
71 ag eR ty 37 00 «& 
BEANS, ag ia: bush. 1090 « 
BEESW AX, Am. NN ecko an hee encenh, 6 « 
a; apa do. il + 
BONES. ati acetate tL re eee ee bush. 40 - 
BRISTLES, A RUOMM, sis enee wenn c swaewie Ib. 3 « 
BUTTER, nag, a ooo seihD; 15“ 
Shipping,.............° Sy) do. 9 « 
CANDLES, Mould, WE kistctevnacen do. 10 * 
on ghee aa RR 23 « 
anyone enenensesuccssececccctte 20 “ 
CHEESE, the Setialaiaiaataaae TN 5 “ 
COAL, Ste: 2000 Ibs. 599 « 
CORDAGE, American, .......... 2.06 ..01b, 1] “« 
¢Sthdetannanehanedate ee ETE eee 10 « 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, il « 
FEATHERS, Lt OOP PS RSE S See be cece b. 25 aad 
FLAX, III, 6505050000 s00e neue ecco vf 
FLOUR, Northern and Western, ........ bbI. 5 “ 
Fancy,.... eee ceee wee reece cscce ce oe GO. 6 00 “4 

: Southern, bata Cen)! s Sebb weesecklo, 5 00 ad 
Richmond City Mills,..... See esses -do. —_ “ 
~-appbatiiis sate — 
SUEEa rb biisnaicensncnnnaccee cin 375 « 
GRAIN—Wheat, Western,........ bale’ 100 « 
ctimana ee 100 « 

ee SSPbeS ssn sans clecsic ant do. 77“ 

» Northern,........... o++e-do. 60 « 
Southern, ..... Sey, 550 

SM Stik awses sores vesncseecccclie 5 es 

Oats, erate -- do. 35 4 
Southern, o Sita s 3006 wansices old, 40 « 

SUANO.. | OeMM CESS Rien et micas gegen, 250 « 
HAY, in i itiidahine ensiae, e000. e100 Ibs 40 « 
HEMP, Russia, preci Oe eoeeeton. 275 00 « 
American, water-rotted,.......... -do. 160 00 « 
American, dew-rotted,.... sreceeee dO. 14000 « 
ufbes, Dry Southern,.......... 0.00066 do, 
RMN 80 s06s0sss0necees cee, o olb. 10 « 
HORNS, beeh ph obbe cus cs . 200 « 
cen... Panna : - 362 « 
Sheet and seca ae 44“ 
ies nicbiscnsccececcccc 275 « 
eee hhd. 2000 « 
MOLASSES, New Orleans 30 + 
MUSTARD, NR 05 0 one vevseusact 16 * 
NAVAL STORES—Tar, pebsbeseabe wack “ 
a eee PPS S0 6 ssn s bebe s0ee ae “4 


thas EEO 

ON os snosntsiiess ocoeccca 

Spirits Turpentine, Southern, .... egal. 
OIL, Linseed, American, ......... 

SU, 688s sebkvsns case ecs 





Ht 
SER SRR 


coe edlo. 


BME 5060c000's re 1 85 

OIL CAKE, Tree ete e cece sees cose eee OO lis. 2 95 

PEAS, Field, Fp pwccct* cece cccccese bush, 2 50 

PLASTER OF PARIS, .....00..000000stOn. 2 25 

Ground, in bbis., . sereeeee Of B00 Ibs, 3 19 

PROVISIONS—feef, ag bbl. 10 00 

SOR ii tsss 0 doseinie tsceig do. 8 50 

NOG, soiesssicns Ib. 7 

Rounds, in pickle,. .do, 5 

POW, Mess, 6. .000ccscccceseeces’, bhi. 14 00 

FUND 08.0.0909.0605 snes sees crest, ll 00 

Bacon sides, Suwked,....... eeeee do. 6 

In pickle,.................... do, 5 

Hams, Smoked,........ tee eeeees dO, 8 

inane, eeeedo, 6 

Shoulders, Bmoked,...............do, 6 

een Ae 5 

BNE, nce coceyeores seccccssesccnece IO0 Ie 4 50 

SALT, SPOR OOO oOo Ores eeee sevonsnccine” ‘= 

Common, 000 0000 cece vccces cece btigh, 

BEEDS~Chovel,...0..00scciecccecccce the 6 ; 

WARY) 00s corse cisccccoeeccs bush. 1 75 

Flax, clean,.......0.0..0 00000069 do. 10 00 

BORG, 090 s'00 + +200 0000 sees scroll, 9 2% 

SODA, Ash, cont’y &) per cent. soda,... .tb. 3 

Sulphate Boda, ground,........ e+e do. 1 

SUGAR, ew Orleantyer.s....ceccscece cdo, 6 

BUMAC, Americnn,..........7° trseceeeton, 35 00 


TALLOW PPR 2 290 0'0900996% sea% 


3 eres | 1s 8 
TUOBACCO,.... 2 


se ceevee edd, 


WHISKEY, American,... tet eee cee sees opal, 24 
OT 25s coc cccsrsecccc 35 
EONNO 0022000000 0000cccrvecserecctige KT) 
eck tee N° 20 
Common Mise ress nnstciaeceens 18 
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{ Remarxs.—It will be seen that the Prices of grain and flour 
| have fallen very materially since our last. We think they can- 
not go any lower this Season, and should bad weather set in 
during the European harvest, or the potato rot again appear, 




































$4 94 prices must advance. Provisions have receded slightly. In other 
6 19 — the changes higher or lower are Scarce worth noiing. 
6 oney continues abundant and business good. 
4000 | The feather on the whole has Proved quite favorable for the 
1 50 | harvest. A great burthen of Hay has en cut. The crups of 
30 Rye, Wheat, Baricy, and Oats, prove more than an average. 
12 OFn is coming on very pronisingly, and with six weeks of good 
55 Weather, will turn out a-large crop. This, however, will be ow- 
65 | ing more to the great breadth of land lanted than to an uncom. 
25 mon yield per acre. Potatoes alrea y harvested prove a good 
15 J yield: The quality is excellent, and we hear nothing as yet of 
12 | the rot. Cotton, Rice, Sugar, and Tobacco promise fairly.” It ig 
38 | too early in the season to decide positively ns to these Crops. So 
25 | far &s we can learn there is nO evidence of caterpillars, though 
10 | recent heavy rains at the South may yet develope this pest in 
6 more than usual! numbers, 
Ate 
14 ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—The History and ‘T’ravels of the 
14 Young Indian Chief, Kah-ge-ya-gah-bowh, alias George Copway, 
34 from the author; A series of papers on the Culture and Applica- 
2 tion of the Turnips, from David F. Jones, of Ireland, written by 
5 75 himself; Premium List of the Annual Exhibition of the Ameri- 
6 25 can Agriculturist Agsociation, to be held On the &th and 9th of 
5 75 September ; Transactions of the Rensselaer County Agricultural 
—~ | Society for the year 1846; Premium List of the Oneida Agricul- 
4 00 tural Society for 1847. 
1 3 To Conrsronvents.—Communications have been received 
1 10 {| from B. V. French, W. 1con, J. H., Wm. R. Prince, M. W. 
78 | Philips, R. Harmon, Jr., J. B. Marsh, E. 8., Junius Smith, A 
65 | New Yorker, 8. A. 
60 — = a iA 
52 SEED BUCKWHEAT, 
38 | WITH an assortment of other Field and Grass Seeds, including 
. 2 | Furze To » Producing a fine after growth. Also some choice va- 
3 00 | rieties of nglish Seeds of late importation, for sale hy 
-~ “4 1 A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st. N. y. 
220 4 TO FARMERS—BREED SWINE. 
200 9 A FEW Chinese Pigs, (Boars and Sows) of the celebrated 
12 | §Pecies from which the Kerkshire, Essex, and other superior 
10 09 | breeds are improved, for sule by the subscriber, at the foot of 
375 | 79th street, East River, or at 108 Front street, up stairs, 
54 au 1¢t* WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, 
an HORSES FOR SALE, 
2 THREE Pair Fine Horses, pow in the country; bay and 
31 | brown with long tails; well matched, fine travellers, and stipe. 
2 50 | rior; bred in Western New York. Address J, M. SUERWOvoD, 
106 | Auburn, N. Y.; or A.B. ALLEN, 187 Water st.. N.Y. 
65 Ao ee dal 
2 62 SHORT«HORN STOCK FOR SALE. 
37 THE Subscriber has on his farm a few 8 ring Calves (Bully 
75> | and Heifers), which he will dispose of when three or four months 
1 00 | old, at $75 to $100 apiece. These animals were ull got by hig 
90 | premium Bull, Meteor, 2 descendant of his imported Buti, uke 
1 5O | of Wellington, and Duchess Heifer, both of w hich were from 
1 60 | the celebrated short-horn herd of Thomas Bates, Esq.. Yorkshire ; 
3 00 | and being out of good milking short-horn Cows, and Ppossessjr: 
1 25 | through the Bulls Duke of Wellington and Meteor some half? 
13 75 | and others three-quarters, of the blood of the Bat’s’ Bulls, they 
9 50 | will be valuable to such as wish to improve their herds. 
. Troy, June 15th, 1847, jy3t GEO. VAIL, 
EO, 1S 
15 OU A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER, 
13 62 KF 4000 copies SOLD IN ONK MONTH. |} 
10% | Joun P. Jewerr & Co., 23 Cornhill, Boston, have just pub- 
8 | lished one of the most valuable works for farmers ever issued 
7 ‘| from the American press, entitled, THE AMERICAN VETERI.- 
12 | NARIAN, or Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the causes, 
10 | symptoms, and remedies, and rules for restoring and preservin 
8. | health, by good management, with directions for training an 
7 | breeding. By s. w. COLE, Editor Agricultural Departinent Bos- 
5 50 | ton Cultivator. 
1 40 Mr. Cole has Spent several years in compiling and testing the 
35 | facts which he now offers to the farmers of this country, He 
9 | has produced a Work of great value to every man who koeps but 
3 60 | a single Horse or Cow, but to the Practical armer its value can 
11 00 | hardly be over estimated. The whole subject of the Treatment 
9 50 | of Domestic Animals is treated in the most thorou h manner, 
3 | comprising the Horse, Ox, Cow, Sheep, Hogs, Dogs, Hens, Tur- 
— | keys, Geese, Ducks, Birds, Bees, &c., &c. The whole is com- 
9 pees into one volume of 288 closely printed pages, with 7 
37 50 | beautiful wood engravings, firmly bound in leather. To e sold 
9 | at the low Price of 50 cents, in order to bring it Within the means 
7 | Ofevery man. No pains orexpense have been spared on the part 
25 | of the Author or the Publishers, to Produce a work Worthy a 
60 | place in every Farmer's Library. 
35 For sale at the principal Book and Agricultural Stores in the 
25 | country, C. M. SAXTON, 205 Broadwa y, 
20 1 j3e Agent for New York. 
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NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
ON COMMISSION. 


FARMERS, Planters, and Gardeners, will find the LaRGEsT 
AND MOST COMPLETE assortment of Agricultural Implements of all 
kinds, at this Establishment, ever offered in the New York Mar- 
ket. Most of these implements are ofnew and highly improved 
patterns, warranted to be made of the best materials, put toge- 
ther in the strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and offered 
at the lowest cash prices. 

Among these implements are upwards of rirry different kinds 
of Plows, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, of Wor- 
cester, Mass, alsoin New York—for the South as well as for the 
North; Harrows of different patterns and sizes ; Rollers of wood 
and cast-iren on a new principle; Seed Sowers for all kinds of 
seeds, 4 recent invention ; Cultivators, with different kinds of 
teeth; Horse powers of -wood or of cast-iron, very strong and su- 
perior; Grain hreshers; Fanning Mills; Mills for grinding 
corn. &¢., a new invention ; Corn Sheiler for hand or horse 
power, the litter shelling 200 bushels of ears per hour; Vege- 
table Cutters, will cata bushel of roots for Catde in two minutes ; 
Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk Cutters ; Scythes, Rakes, Shovels, 
Epades, Hoes ; and Field and Garden tools of all kinds. 

Castings for the various kind of Plows manufactured in Wor- 
cester, Peekskill, and New York. 

Seeds for the Furmer and Gardener.—A choice assortment ot 
the various kinds, such as Improved Winter and Spring Wheat, 
Rye, Burley, Oats, Corn, Beans, Peas, Rutahaga ‘Turnip, Cabbage, 
Reet, Carrot, Parsnip, Clover and Grass Seeds, and improved vu- 
rieties of Potatoes. 

Wire-Cloths and Sieves.—Different kinds and sizes constantly 
on hand. 

Fertilizers —Peruvian und African Guano, Lime, Plaster of 
Paris, Bone-dust, &c. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.—Orders taken for 
these, and executed from a choice of the best Nurseries, Gardens, 
and Conservatories, in the United States. 

Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Swine.—Orders executed for Stock 
of all kinds, to the best advantage. 

Agricultural Books.—A general assortment of all kinds. 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water Street, N. Y. 





A COMPANION TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


Comprising original Designs of Country Residences, adapted to 
the Taste and Circumstances of the Merchant, the Farmer and 
the Mechanic. By an Association of Practical Architects. 
The object of this Publication is to introduce ORIGINAL 

DESIGNS of Country Seats, adapted to the varied taste and cir- 

cumstances of an American Population—froin the elegant VILLA 

to the simple Corrage, and plain Farm-Hovuse ; from Planters’ 

Mansions to Village Domicils. In a word, every variety of Rural 

Residences will be embraced, in order to meet the views of every 

person desiring a Country House. In respect to style, cost, ar- 

rangement, finish, &c., utility will never be sacrificed Economy 
in the outlay, with an appropriate style, will always be kept in 
view. The requisite details, specifications, plans, and directions, 
with a careful and reliable estimate of the cost, will accompany 
each design. ‘hese are essential features of a Practical Work— 
and no labor will be spared in their preparation. 

Published Monthly—Price 25 cents each number; or five Nos. 
for Qne Dollar. 

Address (post paid) C. M. SAXTON, 205 Broadway, New York. 

: Office of the American Agriculturist. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 
BY R. L. ALLEN. 


THE cheapest and most valuab!e book for a Farmer ever print- 
ed; being a complete guide, both practical and _ scientific, for the 
management of the Farm. Containing a concise and plainly 
written exposition of the general duties pertaining to the cultiva 
tion of the Earth, the breeding of Live Stock, Kc. &c. 

The reader can form some idea of what he is going to buy, 
from the fact that this work treats, in a plain practical manner, 
of upwards of Eight Hundred different subjects, important to 
the Farmer, the Planter, the Stock-Breeder, and the Horticultu- 
rist. J; also touches on Geology, Chemistry, Botany, Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Mechanics, as applicable to Agriculture. 

‘This bvok contains 437 pages, beautifully bound in cloth gilt, 
suitable fur a library. It would be a most valuable premium for 
distribution among Agricultural Societies, to which, and to the 
Trade, a liberal discount would be made. Price only one dollar. 

For sale by A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st., and 

tf C. M. SAXON, 205 Broadway, N. York. 








BAGLEY’S CELEBRATED GOLD PENS. 
A.G. BAGLEY & CO’S Ever-pointed Gold Pen, the best 
article of the kind ever offered to the public, together with a 
lurge assortment of Pencil Cases, and their Patent Extension 
Cases for Pen and Pencil, may be found at the office of the mann- 
factory, 189 Broadway, New York. » jy2t 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

ISSUED Monthly, by C. M. Saxton, 205 Broadway, New York, 
containing 32 pages, royal octavo. 

TERMS—One Dollar per year in advance ; three copies for Two 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

The subscription books of the Agriculturist will continue to be 
kept at the old office of publication, 205 Broadway, by CuaRugs 
M. Saxton, of the late firm of Saxton & Miles. 

Travelling Agents wanted, to whom the most liberal compen- 
sation will be allowed. 





CORN=MILLS. 


THE subscribers are now supplied with a newly invented 
Cast-Iron Mill, for grinding Corn and other Grain, either by hand 
or horse power. It will grind from 3 to 4 bushels per hour. Price 
$30.00. 

Also the hand Corn-Mil!, which grinds from 1 to 14 bushels per 
hour. Price $6.50. 

These Mills are highly economical and convenient, and every 
farm and plantation ought to have them. They are simple in 
construction, not liable to get out of repair, and are easily upera- 
ted. When one set of plates is worn out, they can be replaced 
by others at a trifling cost. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st., N. Y- 


CHEAP PLOWS. 
SINGLE-HORSE Plows, from $2.00 to $3.09 each. 
Double-horce do. “ $3.00 to $6.00 “ 
The woods of these Plows are made of the best of White Ouk. 
The handles are steamed and then bent crooked, instead of heing 
sawed out. This makes them much stronger and mure durable. 
The castings are made from good new pig iron, without any ad- 
mixture of old scrap. The wrought iron work is of excellent 
quality, with eztras attached to the plows. A liberal discount 
to dealers. A.B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st., New York. 


BOARD IN ASTORIA- 

HAVING taken the elegant and commudious house built by 
Mr. Grant Thorburn, the Subscriber is prepared to receive 
Boarders for the season. =2is location is oniy six miles from the 
City of New York, and can be reached twice each day back and 
ae by steamboat, or every hour by stage, from 6 A. M. till 8 

Astoria is situated at Hurlgate on the East River, and the 
scenery around is unsurpassed in the United States. The loca- 
tion is very healthy; and being open to the sea-breezes, with 
the advantages of salt-water baths, it is a very desirable summer 


residence. Apply to 
GEORGE NORTON, 
who formerly kept the Franklin House, atTarrytown. 


FOR SALE. 
KAGENBUSCH & CO'S GEKMINATING COMPOUND, 
employed in steeping ull kinds of seeds previous to sowing, for 
promoting their growth. Also, K. & Co.’s Concentrated Chemical 
Manures, prepared cn the soundest scientific principles. 
jy3t A. B. ALLEN, & CQ., 187 Water st., N.Y. 


DUCHESS AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 
THIS institution, located on the Wilkinson Premium Farm, 
in the Western valley of Union Vale, Duchess Cu., N. Y., is still 
in successtul operation, having commenced the summer Term on 
the first of April. with its usual number of pupils. The Princi- 
pal, gratefully acknowledging the support of his patrons for the 
past year, respectfully solicits at the hands of the public that 
patronage which his efforts and the character of the institution 
justly claim, and hereby pledges himself to endeavor to con- 
tinue carefully to guard the morals of his pupils, and let their 
course of instruction be such as to render them not only tho- 
— practical, and scientific Farmers, but accomplished Gen- 
tlemen. 

Pupils received at any time during the year. The winter term 
commences Oct. Ist. on which day, as well as on every Wednes- 
day throughout the year, a conveyance will run regularly from the 
Steamboat Pier, Poughkeepsie, to the Institute, for the conveyance 
of malls, passengers, and for its general convenience. 
Fee for the year $200, payable semi-annually in advance, 
which includes Tuition, Board with Beds and Bedding, Toilette 
Furniture, Washing, Mending, Fuel and Lights. For further par- 
ticulars address JOHN WILKINSON, 

Principal of Duchess Ag. Iust., Poughkeepsie, Duchess Co., N.Y. 














REFERENCES. 
Board of the Am. Institute, N. Y. 
- “ _ Agricultural Association, 


ZEBEDEE Coox, Eo, 

Tuos, McEtratu, Editor N. Y. Tribune, 

Bens. F. WHEELWRIGHT, Esq., Pres. Greenwich Bank, 

Wws. A. Davies. Esq., Pres. of the Farmers and Mannufae- 
turers Bank, Poughkeepsie. 

— a A. M., Prin. Collegiate School, Pough: 
Keepsie, 

Rev. AM. Potnemus, Hopewel!, Duchess Co, 





A. B. ALLEN, New York. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET.—ADVERTISEMENTS, 














REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, JULY 21, 1847. 


ASHES, Pots,.............+..---per 100 lbs. $4.88 to $4 94 
ee Sere ppesteenes we, ©2322 * 639 
ET ere Ib. » = 6 
BARK, Quercitron,...............0-----ton, 3700 “ 4000 
BEANS, White, ................06.-5-bush. 100 “ 150 
BEESW AX, Am. Yellow, .......... Sesh ene ao 30 
JU go. ay ee Kc ees I “ 12 
BONES, ground,...........0005 eoeseee bush. 40 “ 55 
BRISTLES, American, ...0....0.e0-e000-tb. 3 * 65 
UR. DIRE ovine occenneiccnssscc0eeKld. 15“ 25 
RBIS, «00s 0000 seccccccesovees .-do. 9 “ 15 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, .....-+++-+++-do. = 12 
SPEMFM, «0. 2cce coccccccrcoece oe eee edO.  * 38 
Stearic, . ....00 vcceccccccce cece ceeedO. 20 hd 95 
ee Sa ee 5 « 10 
COAL, Anthracite, .............-.-2000 lbs. 500 “ 600 
CORDAGE, American, .......20+eeeeeeeelb. 1 « 12 
RRR RRR ERIE ~5 10 “ 14 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, | ee 14 
A ee eee ry, > 34 
FLAX, American, .......+-++- palowes eoeeitD. a “ 9 
FLOUR, Northern and Western,......--bbl. 5 “ 3895 
Fancy,-.-- eeee sess secre bob epense Reine, 6 00 - 6 25 

; Southern, 55660600 0000000 bs00005 0800, 5 00 “i 5 75 
Richmond City Mills,........+..-.-do. — « << 
REWER .cisp ones b> aces cencncsvuld: —_ “ — 
Ry@,.occcecccceccccccceesseceeceellO, 375 os 400 
GRAIN—Wheat, Western,....... 0-00 bush. 100 “ 1295 
Southern..............do. 100 “ 110 

Rye,......-. Dbsb6 sean send nesses SUD, 71 (|= 78 
Corn, Northern,....2.cccccsccovees do 60 “ 65 
Bouthern, oo 20.0 cesecccccccell. ~~ 60 
Barley,..cc0scercccese cecccces see dO. ° | ied 52 
Oats, Northern,. .... 00.0.0 ccce e000. 35 38 
RNETN,, 0 none ocens snecces ntl. 40 * 45 

PCRIATAD ach eesk ches eessseesaeeseseceeeD aa ** 3 00 
HAY, in hales,.......cccecceccceeeee e100 Ibs 40 “ 55 
HEMP, Russia, clean,.........++-. eeee-ton. 275 00 “ 280 00 
American, water-rotted,........+ do. 160 00 “ 220 00 


5 
s 


American, dew-rotted,.......+.++.-do. 140 00 “ 


ufbes, Dry Southern,.....++00+ eee eeee etl. 1 9 

BIOPS, ..200 ccc cccc cscs scesccccces eee lb. 2 12 

BRIDE, ocee se esscwesnccewsecoseescesesKOD, 20 “ S000 

LICAD, Git, ~ 00 occc00rcc0cccee coccscssesedo, 362 “ 3 75 
Sheet and bar,...-...0 see eeeeeeee eth. 44 “ 54 

BITEAL,, Gaen,.000 cesccccccccccccccccvesthl. 295 “ 395 
; scnesecssse. OD . a 


Se ee 
MOLASSES, New Orleans,....-+++++++-gal. 
MUSTARD, Aimerican,....-.00seeeeeeeeolb. 
NAVAL STORES—YIar,....-.+-++++0e-bbl. 
Ce Se Te 
BASIN 0.00.0 00000000 0000c00scce0ees 2010. 
Turpentine,.....-- os. do. 
Spirits Turpentine, Southern, .....gal. 


aio 


SRASSRRaSS 
wm 0D 


tS) 
SARSSSSSassRssees 


t™) 


OIL, Linseed, American, ...+..-+-se+ cee 
CAStor, 220 cccc cece cscs cee ‘ ; “ 1 
Lard,...+cccccseccseeccee esse cess lO. or 

OIL CAKE, 2.00 cece ccccccccccoccees 100 Ibs. 1 ee | 

PEAS, Field, ..2. 000000. cccsrcocccnesbUsh. 1 - a 

PLASTER OF PARIS,.......--ee+-+--ton. 2 “ 3 
Ground, in bbis., .........--0f 300 Ibs. 1 “ 3 

PROVISLONS—Beef, Mess,....-.+---++ bb}. 10 « 33 

Prime,........-----do. 8 . | 
Sinoked, ...-.-.-+-elb. ws ll 
Rounds, in pickie,. .do. oa 7 
Pork, Mess, o..ccccccccccccccccceebDbl. I4 “ 15 00 
Prime,..ooeececceeceecsceseeeedO. Lt “ 13 62 
Lard, 2... ccccccocsecsccesccecc coolly, “ 10% 
Bacon sides, Smoked, ...- ..-00.+--d0. “ 8 
In pickle,.......+se00 cece eens dO. - “| 
Hams, Smoked,..+-.-++sseecceeee dO. “ 12 
oS ee “ 10 
Shoulders, Smoked,...--.++ eeee0eeO. “ 8 


PICKER, «00.0.000000000000 00000080, 
RICE, + -cevcesees sees seeeccs neo Une, 4 5 “ 
SALT, «roe cvec cece cececess sceecececee «SACK, 1 
Common, «--+ +++ +eebush. 


SEEDS—Clover,...-. sebeene SbNcbshowieles 


eoeses 


men 


SRRSRawoSol eSSSeRS Sar 


Timothy,.--+.-ecceceescececees bush. 1 . 
Flax, clean,.....ses.eeeeseeeeeeed Go. 10 + 
h, eoee eens esos ees eevee eee e dO. 9 “ 9 


roug 
SODA, Ash, cont’g 80 per cent. soda,... .Ib. 
Sulphate Soda, ground, .......-.+++d0 
SUGAR, New Orleans,cocccscccccscecce AO. 
SUMAC, American,.....-0+ sees cece sees tO, 
AMINED WN, 900500605000 2000e0000scen000sty 
TOBACCO, «000 cccvcccccs cece cece ccccce eh 
WHISKEY, American,......+0+s+0++e0+ egal. 
SUODLS, BARODY, -0- 2 occ. ccccececsc ccs cll, 
DRPTIIND $9800 60000 .0000 ences c000 00080, 
Half blood.... Serr 
Common dO. 00 eeeerese sees eesertesee 


35 
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Remarks.—It will be seen that the prices of grain and flour 
have fallen very materially since our last. We think they can- 
not go any lower this season; and should bad weather set in 
during the European harvest, or the potato rot again appear, 
prices must advance. Provisions have receded slightly. In other 
— the changes higher or lower are scarce worth noting. 

oney continues abundant and business good. 

The Weather on the whole has proved quite favorable for the 
harvest. A great burthen of Hay has been cut. The crups of 
Rye, Wheat, Barley, and Oats, prove more than an average. 
Corn is coming on very promisingly, and with six weeks of good 
weather, will turn oat a-large crop. This, however, will be ow- 
ing more to the great breudth of lund planted than to an uncom- 
mon yield per acre. Potatoes already harvested prove a good 


+ yield. The quality is excellent, and we hear nothing as yet of 


the rot. Cotton, Rice, Sugar, and Tobacco promise fuirly. It is 
too early in the season to decide positively ns to these crops. So 
far as we can learn there is no evidence of caterpillars, though 
recent heavy rains at the South may yet develope this pest in 
more than usual numbers. 








ACKNOWLEDGEMENTsS.—The History and ‘Travels of the 
Young Indian Chief, Kah-ge-ya-gah-bowh, alias George Copway, 
from the author; A series «f papers on the Culture and Applica- 
tion of the Turnips, from David F. Jones, of Ireland, written by 
himself; Premium List of the Annual Exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist Agsociation, to be held on the 8th and 9th of 
September ; Transactions of the Rensselaer County Agricultural 
Society for the year 1846; Premium List of the Oneida Agricul- 
tural iety for 1847. 

To CorresPponpENTs.—Communications have been received 
from B. V. French, W. Bacon, J. H., Wm. R. Prince, M. W. 
Philips, R. Harmon, Jr., J. B. Marsh, E. 8., Junius Smith, A 
New Yorker, 8. A. 


SEED BUCKWHEAT, 
WITH an assortment of other Field and Grass Seeds, including 
Furze ~ producing a fine after growth. Also some choice va- 
rieties of English Seeds of late importation, for sale by 

ql A. B. ALLEN & CO.,, 187 Water st. N. Y. 

TO FARMERS—BREED SWINE. 

A FEW Chinese Pigs, (Boars and Sows) of the celebrated 
species from which the Kerkshire, Essex, and other superior 
breeds are improved, for sale by the subscriber, at the foot of 
79th street, East River, or at 108 Front street, up stairs. 

au 1t* WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 

HORSES FOR SALE. 

THREF Pair Fine Horses, now in the country; bay and 
brown with long tails; well matched, fine travellers, and supe- 
rior ; bred in Western New York. Address J. M. SUERWOOD, 
Auburn, N. Y.; or A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water st., N. Y. 


SHORT=HORN STOCK FOR SALE. 

THE Subscriber has on his farm a few Spring Calves (Bulls 
and Heifers), which he will dispose of when three or four months 
old, at $75 to $100 apiece. These animals were ull aed by his 
premium Bull, Meteor, a descendant of his imported Bull, Duke 
of Wellington, and Duchess Heifer, both of which were fron 
the celebrated short-horn herd of Thomas Bates, Esq.. Yorkshire ; 
and being out of good milking short-horn Cows, and possessir 
through the Bulls Duke of Wellington and Meteor some half, 
and others three-quarters, of the blood of the Bates’ Bulls, they 
will be valuable to such as wish to improve their herds. 

Troy, June 15th, 1847, jy3t GEO. VAIL. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER. 


F 4000 COPIES SOLD IN ONK MONTH. £3 

Joun P. Jewett & Co., 23 Cornhill, Boston, have just pub- 
lished one of the most valuable works for farmers ever issued 
from the American press, entitled, THE AMERICAN VETERI- 
NARIAN, or Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the causes, 
symptoms, and remedies, and rules for restoring and preservin 
health, by good management, with directions for training an 
breeding. By S.W. COLE, Editor Agricultural Departinent Bos- 
ton Cultivator. 

Mr. Cole has spent several years in compiling and testing the 
facts which he now offers to the farmers of this country. He 
has produced a work of great value to every man who keeps but 
a single Horse or Cow, but to the Practical Farmer its value can 
hardly be over estimated. The whole subject of the Treatment 
of Domestic Animals is treated in the most thorough manner, 
comprising the Horse, Ox, Cow, Sheep, Hogs, Dogs, Hens, Tur- 
keys, Geese, Ducks, Birds, Bees, &c., &c. The whole is com- 
—_ into one volume of 288 closely printed pages, with 7 

autiful wood engravings, firmly bound in leather. To be sold 
at the low price of 50 cents, in order to bring it within the means 
ofevery man. No pains orexpense have been spared on the part 
of the Author or the Publishers, to produce a work worthy a 
place in every Farmer's Library. 

For sale at the principal Book and Agricultural Stores in the 
C. M. SAXTON, 205 Broadway, 

Agent for New York. 
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NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
ON COMMISSION. 


FARMERS, Planters, and Gardeners, will find the LarGEsT 
AND MOST COMPLETE assortinent of Agricultural Implements of all 
kinds, at this Establishment, ever offered in the New York Mar- 
ket. Most of these implements are ofnew and highly improved 
patterns, warranted to be made of the best materials, put toge- 
ther in the strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and offered 
at the lowest cash prices. 

Among these implements are upwards of rirty different kinds 
of Plows, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, of Wor- 
cester, Mass, alsoin New York—for the South as well as for the 
North; Harrows of different patterns and sizes; Rollers of wood 
and cast-iren on a now principle; Seed Sowers for all kinds of 
seeds, % recent invention ; Cultivators, with different kinds of 
teeth; Horse powers of -wood or of cast-iron, very strong and su- 
perior; Grain hreshers; Fanning Mills; Mills for grinding 
corn. &c., a new invention ; Corn Sheller for hand or horse 
power, the litter shelling 200 bushels of ears per hour; Vege- 
table Cutters, will cuta bushel of roots for Catde in two minutes ; 
Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk Cutters ; Scythes, Rakes, Shovels, 
Spades, Hoes ; and Field and Garden tools of all kinds. 

Castings for the various kind of Plows manufactured In Wor- 
cester, Peekskill, and New York. 

Seeds for the Furmer and Gardener,—A choice assortment of 
the various kinds, such as Improved Winter and Spring Wheat, 
Rye, Burley, Oats, Corn, Beans, Peas, Rutadaga Turnip, Cabbage, 
Reet, Carrot, Parsnip, Clover and Grass Seeds, and improved vu- 
rieties of Potatoes. 

iire-Cloths and Sieves.—Different kinds and sizes constantly 
on hanil. 

Fertilizers —Peruvian and African Guano, Lime, Plaster of 
Paris, Bone-dust, &c. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.—Orders taken for 
these, and executed from « choice of the best Nurseries, Gardens, 
and Conservatories, in the United States. 

Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Swine.—Orders executed tor Stock 
of all kinds, to the best advantage. 

Agricultural Books.—A general assortment of all kinds. 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water Street, N. Y. 





A COMPANION TO TIIE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


Comprising original Designs of Country Residences, adapted to 
the Taste and Circumstances of the Merchant, the Farmer and 
the Mechanic. By an Association of Practical Architects. 
The object of this Publication is to introduce ORIGINAL 

DESIGNS of Country Seats, adapted to the varied taste and cir- 

cumstances of an American Population—from the elegant VILLA 

to the siuple Corragg, and plain Farm-Hovuse ; from Planters’ 

Mansions to Village Domicils. In a word, every variety of Rural 

Residences will be embraced, in order to meet the views of every 

person desiring a Country House. In respect to style, cost, ar- 

rangement, finish, &c., utility will never be sacrificed Economy 
in the outlay, with an appropriate style, will always be kept in 
view. The requisite details, specifications, plans, and directions, 
with a careful and reliable estimate of the cost, will accompany 
euch design. ‘I'hese are essential features of a Practical Work— 
and no labor will be spared in their preparation. 

Published Monthly—Price 25 cents each number; or five Nos. 
for One Dollar. 

Address (post paid) C. M. SAXTON, 205 Broadway, New York. 

Office of the American Agriculturist. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 
BY R. L. ALLEN. 


TiiE cheapest and most valuable book for a Farmer ever print- 
ed; veing a complete guide, both practical and scientific, for the 
management of the Farm. Containing a concise and plainly 
written exposition of the general duties pertaining to the cultiva 
tion of the Earth, the breeding of Live Stock, &c. &c. 

The reader can form some idea of what he is going to buy, 
from the fact that this work treats, in a plain practical manner, 
of upwards of Eight Hundred different stibjects, important to 
the Farmer, the Planter, the Stock-Breeder, and the Horticultu- 
rist. Ji also touches on Geology, Chemistry, Botany, Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Mechanics, as applicable to Agriculture. 

‘This lwok contains 437 pages, beautifully bound in cloth gilt, 
suitable fur a library. It would be a most valuable premium for 
distribution among Agricultural Societies, to which, and to the 
Trade, a liberal diecount would be made. Price only one dollar. 

For sale by A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st., and 

if C. M. SAXON, 205 Broadway, N. York. 





BAGLEY’S CELEBRATED GOLD PENS. 
A.G. BAGLEY & CO’S Ever-pointed Gold Pen, the best 
article of the kind ever offered to the public, together with a 
large assortment of Pencil Cases, and their Patent Extension 
Cases for Pen and Pencil, may be found at the office of the mann- 
factury, 189 Broadway, New York. » jy2t 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

ISSUED Monthly, by C. M. Saxton, 205 Broadway, New York, 
containing 32 pages, royal octavo. 

TERMS—One Dollar per year in advance ; three copies for Two 
Dollars; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

The subscription books of the Agriculturist will continue to be 
kept at the old office of publication, 205 Broadway, by CuHaRLgs 
M. Saxton, of the late firm of Saxton & Miles. 

Travelling Agents wanted, to whom the most liberal compen- 
sation will be allowed. 





CORN-=MILLS. 


THE subscribers are now supplied with a newly invented 
Cast-Iron Mill, for grinding Corn and other Grain, either by hand 
pot rng power. It will grind from 3 to 4 busheis per hour. Price 
$30.00. 

Also the hand Corn-Mil!, which grinds from 1 to 1} bushels per 
hour. Price $6.50. 

These Mills are highly economical and convenient, and every 
farm and plantation ought to have them. They are simple in 
construction, not liable to get out of repair, and are easily upera- 
ted. When one set of plates is worn out, they can be replaced 
by others at a trifling cost. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Wxter st., N. Y- 


CHEAP PLOWS. 

SINGLE-HORSE Plows, from $2.00 to $3.00 each. 

Double-horce do. “ $3.00 to $6.00 “ 
The woods of these Plows are made of the best of IW’hite Ouk. 
The handles are steamed and then bent crooked, instead of heing 
sawed out. This makes them much stronger and ‘more durable. 
The castings are made from good new pig iron, without any ad- 
mixture of old scrap. The wrought iron work is of excellent 
quality, with eztras attached to the plows. A liberal discount 
to dealers. A.B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st., New York. 


BOARD IN ASTORIA- 

HAVING taken the elegant and commudious house built by 
Mr. Grant Thorburn, the Subscriber is prepared to receive 
Boarders for the season. =2is location is oniy six miles from the 
City of New York, and can be reached twice each day back and 
oa by steamboat, or every hour by stage, from 6 A. M. till 8 








Astoria is situated at Hurlgate on the East River, and the 
scenery around is unsurpassed in the United States. vhe loca: 
tion is very healthy; and being open to the sea-breezes, with 
the advantages of salt-water baths, it is a very desirable suinmer 


residence. Apply to 
GEORGE NORTON, 
who formerly kept the Franklin Houze, atTarrytown. 


FOR SALE. 
KAGENBUSCH & CO'S GEKMINATING COMPOUND, 
employed in steeping all kinds of seeds previous to sowing, for 
promoting their growth. Also, K. & Co.'s Concentrated Chemical 
Manures, prepared cn the soundest scientific principles. 
jy3t A. B. ALLEN, & CO., 187 Water st., N.Y. 


DUCHESS AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

THIS institution, located on the Wilkinson Premium Farm 
in the Western valley of Union Vale, Duchess Co., N. Y., is stilt 
in successtul operation, having commenced the summer Term on 
the first of April. with its usual number of pupils. The Princi- 
pal, gratefully acknowledging the support of his patrons for the 
past year, respectfully solicits at the hands of the public that 
patronage which his efforts and the character of the institution 
justly claim, and hereby pledges himself to endeavor to con- 
tinue carefully to guard the morals of his pupils, and let their 
course of instruction be such as to render them not onl _ 
— practical, and scicntific Farmers, but aeccmpltohed n- 
tlemen. 

Pupils received at any time during the year. The winter term 
commences Oc. Ist. on which day, as well as on every Wednes- 
day throughout the year, » conveyxnce will run regularly from the 
Steamboat Pier, Poughkeepsie, to the Institute, for the conveyance 
of inalls, passengers, and for its general convenience. 

Fee for the year $200, payable semi-annually in advance, 
which includes Tuition, Board with Beds and Bedding, Toilette 
Furniture, Washing, Mending, Fuel and Lights. For further par- 
ticulars address JOHN WILKINSON, 

Principal of Duchess Ag. Inst., Poughkeepsie, Duchess Co., N.Y. 








REFERENCES. 
Board of the Am. Institute, N. Y. 
6 “ — Agricultural Association, 


ZEBEDEE CooK, mg 

Tuos, McE.ratu, Editor N.Y. Tribune, 

Bens. F. WHEELWRIGHT, Esq,, Pres. Greenwich Bank, 
Ws. A. Davies. Esq., Pres. of the Farmers and Manufae- 





turers Bank, Poughkeepsie, 
Cuas. Bartett, A. M., Prin. Collegiate School, Pough: 
keepsie, 





Rev. ApM. Po.nemus, Hopewell, Duchess Co, 
A. B. ALLEN, New York. 
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POTOMAC SILK FARM FOR SALE. 

TAIS FARM contains foar hundred acres, and lies on the 
north side of Potomac River, in Statford County, Va., six miles 
north east ot Fredericksburg, a flourishing town of 4000 inhabi- 
tanis, a half mile east of the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Po- 
tomac Railroad, and within six hours travel of Washington City 
and six hours from Richmond, Va., by Railroad. This farm hag 
advantages of no ordinary character, for the abundant production 
of Grasses, as well as Corn, Wheat, Oats, and all the varieties of 
Fruit suited to the climate. The latitude is 37° 20. 

One hundred and fifty acres of the land is open, and the re- 
maining 250 acres well stocked with Cedar, Pine, Hickory, Beech, 
and several varieties of Oak. There are from 30 to 40 acres of 
very valuabie meadow land, capable of producing frum 35 to 40 
bushels of Indian corn per acre. There is also on this farm 
(the cream of the whole establishment) an inexhaustible supply 
of the finest blue, or green-sund Marl, about 12,000 bushels of 
which have been scattered on 27 acres of the land. The follow- 
ing are the proofs of its efficacy asa manure: An acre of land 
covered with broom-grass (which represents the nezt to the last 
stage of poverty), received a top-dressing of 500 bushels of this 
Marl, and then had three gallons of clover-seed scattered in the 
midst of the broom-grass. Rather more than twelve months af- 
ter sowing the clover-seed, the clover had complete possession 
of the soil,and had reached the height of 18 to 2f inches. 
Again 12,00) bushels of this marl were scattered on 334 acres of 
zand, which was infested with that pest of the farmer, red sorrel, 
sometimes called sheep sorrel. The sorrel has disappeared, and 
a beautiful growth of white clover now occupies its place. The 
lands here with the use of this marl are capable of producing 
abandant crops of Kentucky dlue grass, Timothy, orchard-grass, 
Herds-grass, Red and White Clover, Lucerne, and Bokhara or 
Gigantic Clover. Besides, abundant crops of Gama-grass may 
be produced by digging holes in the midst of the broom-grass, 
and planting its roots 18 inches apart. If left for several years 
wvithout mowing or grazing, it would yield (on land worthless for 
any other culture) about three tons of nutritious hay per acre. 
This grass possesses in a high degree the remarkable quality of 
subduing by its own unassisted efforts. antagonistic plants, and 
tak'ng complete possession of the soil. It must, however, be 
placed on a high and dry soil, as it does not do well in low situa- 
tions, even on the most fertile soils. If emigrants wish to find 
a place where they can raise an abundance of Milk, Butter, and 
Cheese, this is the place for them. Several never-fuiling springs 
of the finest water ure on this farm, as well as unfailing streams 
passing through it in various directions. The improvements are 
three log-houses and a large framed building, 80 feet long, 30 
broad, and a story and a half high. Ata moderate expense this 
building could be converted into two good dwellings. Persons 
desirous of examining this Farm may call on 


LAYTON Y. ATKINS. 
Fredericksburg, Va., July, 1847. it* 
HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

AT the suggestion of the State Agricultural Society, whose Fair 
will be held at Saratoga Springs on the 15th September, the 
American Agricultural Association have changed the time of 
holding their Exhibition to the @th and 9th of September. All 
persons desirous of aiding the cause of Horticulture are earnestly 
invited to exhibit specimens of Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables, 
and to compete for Premiums. 

Programmes may be obtained of Mr. James Hogg, Seedsman 
562 Broadway, opposite the Rooms; of any of the principal 
Seedsmen in New York, or of the following Executive Com. 
LUTHER BRADISH, WM. COVENTRY {1. WADDELL, 
JAMES LENOX, SHEPPERD KNAPP, 

THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, RUFUS KING DELAFIELD, 
ARCHIBALD RUSSELL, R. 1. PELL, 
EDWARD CLARK, D. P. GARDNER. 
Agricultural Rooms, Lyceum Building, 
561 Broadway, New York. 














PRINCE’S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 

WM. R. PRINCE & CO.. Proprietors of the Nurseries at 
Flushing, will transmit their Catalogue of Strawberries and other 
Fruits to those who do not possess it. The Assortment is incom- 
parably superior to any other, and comprises the choicest varie- 
ties which are nowhere else attainable; many of which are 
now offered for the first time. Orders enclosing the amount (not 
Jess than $5) will be promptly executed and forwarded as desired. 

Flushing, L. I. July, 1847. 

SEED WHEAT. 

THE celebrated White-flint, Hatchinson, Red-chaff, and Blue- 
stem, Wheat for sale. The above are winter varieties, and are 
‘considered the best now grown in New York. oF 

Seed Rye also, together with-a general assortment of field-seeds 
of various kinds en hand. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st. N. Y. 











GRASS SEEDS. 
TIMOTITIY, Red-top, Bine-rass, Furze-top, Rye-grass, and Red 
and White Clover seed of the best quality for sale. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st. N. Y. 





SALE OF SHORT-HORNED CATTLE. 
MERINO AND SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 


IN consequence of becoming overstocked, I will offer for sale at 
my residence in the Town of Auburn, on Wednesday, the 8th of 
September next, Forty Heud of Short-Horned Cuttle, consisting 
of about thirty cows, ketteen, and ten young bulls. I shall select 
from my whole herd one bull “Symmetry,” two cows and two 
heifers, which will not be offered for sale. ‘he balance, being abont 
forty, will be sold without reserve. ‘The original cows of this herd 
were selected from the best of the herds of the late Return Van 
Rensselaer, Francis Rotch, and L. F. All'n, whose reputation as 
breeders of fine stock requires no eulogy from me. The younger 
stock were bred with much care from my bulls, Archer and Sym- 
metry; both have received the prize as the best bulls at the exhi- 
bitions of the N. Y. State Agricultural Suciety. ‘Archer’? was 
bred by Francis Rotch, of Butternuts, from his famous imported 
cow “ Adaliza”’ and got by “ Rolla.” (See Coats’s Herd Book, No. 
4991). Symmetry was bred by Geo. Vail, of Troy, out of his cow 
“Dntchess,” and got by his Duke of Wellington (See Coats’s Herd 
Book, No. 3654, or American Herd Book, No. 55,) both of which he , 
imported from the herd of Thomas Bates, of Yorkshire, England. 
Full pedigrees will be prepared and printed by the Ist of July—to 
be had at the office of American Agriculturist, N. Y., Cultivator 
Office and Agricultural Rooms, Albany. Office of Genesee Farmer, 
Rochester, L. F. Allen, Black Rock, and at my residence. 

R — I will sell Ten (10) three-fourtNs and half-bred cows and 
eifers. 

After the sale of the above Cattle, I will sell at auction one bun- 
dred (100) Merino Rams, 10 to 15 South Down Rams, Sixty (60) 
Merino and thirty (30) grade Merino Ewes—the Ewes sold in pens 
of three. ‘That gentlem: n not acquainted with my sheep may form 
some opinion of their value, I make the following statement, viz :— 

I have cut five (5) clips of wool from my flock of sheep—the clip 
of 1846 averaged a fraction over four (4) pounds per head. (This 
was the largest). One of tne five clips I suld at thirty-nine cents, 
the other four I sold at different times to one Manu‘acturing Com- 
pany at forty cents per lb. a/l at my own house. 

Terms of the Sale Cash or approved Endorsed Notes payable at 
the Bank of Auburn at three months with interest. 

J. M SHERWOOD. 

Auburn, Cayuga County, N. Y. June 1st, 1847. jy3t 


WANTED 
A SITUATION as overseer on a plantation, by one who has 
devoted his whole life to practical and theoretical farming. An 
interview can be had by addressing L. G., care of the Editor of 
the Agriculturist, 187 Water st.. New York. aust 


PERUVIAN GUANO FOR SALE. 
THE Peruvian Company have directcd their agent in the 
United States, Mr. Bartlett, to raise the price of Guano to $50 per 
ton, it will now be sold by us at the following prices :— 
One ton or more.........6. Oe) oe. 2k cts. per Ib. 
Smalier quantities...........0.. swes * * ga 
No allowance for tare, and no charge for packages. Cartage 
extra. 
This Guano is warranted genuine, and direct from the Pernvian 
Company’s agent. A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water-street 
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